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TO 



EARL FITZWILLIAM. 



> I 



My L0RD9 

In availing ^myself of Your Lordship'ft iriO»t 
obliging pennission to inscribe to youths 
following Work» I am performing an act the 
propriety of which will not fail to be con- 
curred in by all Mr. Windham's friendfif.' 
The grounds of that concurrence need not 
be sought for in your exalted rank or 
more distinguisbied diaracter ; — they are 
to be found in; > the: uninterrupted private 
friendship and political agreement which sub- 
sisted b^tW^ti Your Lordship and the illus- 
trious person of whom these memorialft?^e 
collected — in the striking proofs ^^hich 6c- 
curred of your kindness and regard for him 



VI DEDICATION. 

— and in the watchful and affectionate soli- 
citude which Your Lordship shewed, and 
which I, among many others, had the melan- 
choly gratification of witnessing, during that 
illness which deprived his Kiijg and Country 
of a faithful ^ervunt and most zeitKoki^ cl/am- 
pion. 

Two years have this day elapsed since the 
extinction of those talents and virtues^ those 
graces of mind and of heart, \yhich I am 
persuaded are still fresh and . .vivid in .Your 
{iprdship's recollection. .That. thi§ faomble 
attempt to convey to otiier^ thai/impireseidn 
of: which Your Lordship cAia. require na re. 
Q6wal,. may be .honoured .^ith; your indblgent 
approbation^; is the anxiooii wish bf^^ '« >^ l: > * '* 
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YoUrLordBhipIs '-^'i- ='• • 
:iii06tr6Bpectfill»iJii: •) •''■ < • 

; . THOMAS AMTOT, 

> 


Dcwmng'Stratf 
June 4, 18 1 a. 
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ADVERTISEMENT- 



X HE following biographical sketch, being intended 
to ferve merely as an introduction to a collection of 
speeches, is chiefly confined to the events of Mr. Wind- 
ham's political life* The writer indeed is ready to con- 
fess that his views were narrowed rather by necessity 
than by choice. As. his theme was grateful to him, he 
would have been glad to forget that he was writing, not 
a book, but a preface ; and that in such an undertaking, 
all he could reasonably hope for was, to excite curiosity, 
not to gratify/it. That it is intended to be gratified here- 
after, from the pen of Mr. George Ellis, the Reader 
will undoubtedly learn with pleasure. In the meantime, 
the sketch now presented, if it be foimd faithful in the 
outline, may perhaps not be unwelcome to the common 
observer, though the connoisseur, who demands the 
scale, the colouring, and the finish of a complete por- 
trait, must be content to wait a little longer for the 
fulfillment of his wishes. 

The Writer has only to add his best thanks to those 
friends and relations of Mr. Windham who have most 
obligingly favoured him with communications, and 
whose names will appear in the course of the following 
pages. 

SOME 



ERRATA. 

P^ 2. last line but one, for become read Ifecame. 

45. line 4. fipom the bottom, iftnr Qtcompmdeii add ^hU pf. 
84. 8. after tmUation ofy aild ihii, 
86« • ' 5v for ItouMtfy, fead Homney* 
87* Id. for betowed read bettowecU 
'88. 9. o^n6tei f<'r umuifiovty read imwUUng, 
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SOME ACCOUNT 
or 

THE LIFE 

OF 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM WINDHAM. 



WfLUAM WINDHAM, the lamented subject cf 
this narrative, was the descendant of a line of aa- 
cestors which is traced to a very remote period. Th^ 
name is derived from » town in Norfolk, generally 
written Wymondham^ but pronounced Windham^ at 
which place the family appears to have been settledi 
as early as the eleventh, or the beginning of the 
twelfth century, Ailward de Wymondham having beai 
a person of some consideration in the time of Henry 
the First. His posterity remained there till the middle 
of the fifteenth centbry, when one of them, in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, purchased considerable 
estates on the north-east coast of Norfolk, in Felbrigg 
and its neighbourhood, which, from that time, be* 
came their principal residence. Among the Wind* 
hams of Felbrigg, many might be enumerated who 
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2 SOME ACCOUNT OF 

distinguished themselves by services to their country 
in the army, the navy, and on the judicial bench ; and 
from them descended not only the present noble 
family of Egremont, T)ut others of considerable emi- 
nence, long since settled in distant parts of the king- 
dom, by whom the name of Windhai^ has been 
preserved, though generally with a slight deviation 
from that orthography. 

Colonel William Windham, an inheritor of the 
Felbrigg patrimony, and the son of Ash Windham, 
who had represented the county of Norfolk yi Par^ 
tiatnent, was a man of versatile talent's and an ardent 
mind. He was the associate of the wits of his time, 
the friend and admirer of Garrick, and the distin- 
guished patron of all manly exercises. In his father's 
^etimte, he had lived much on. the continent, parti- 
tularly m Spain. Of his proficiency in the language 
^JF that country, he gave proofs in some printed ob- 
^rvations on Smollett's Translation of Doh Quixote. 
While abroad, he entered as a Hussar officer into the 
tervice of the deserted, though finally successful, 
•Ataria Teresftj Queen of Hungary. This corarftission, 
%t his father's deare, he at length very unwillingly 
^relinquished ; but his military ardour was revived many 
years afterwards, on the passing of the Act which esta- 
4>lished the Militia Force upon its present footing. 
Opon that occasion, which happened in the year i y^y^ 
^ assisted bis friend, the first Marquis Townshend, 
in forming a battalion of Militia in his native county, 
-•f which he afterwards beceme Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Tliough his m^tary education had not been regular. 



MK. Windham's life. 3 

he not only proved an active and skilful officer^ bat 
distinguished himself as the author of a ^^ Plan of 
Discipline composed for the use of the Militia of 
the county of Norfolk," which was much esteemed^ 
and generally adopted by other corps of the establish- 
ment *• Unhappily Colonel Windham's feeble con* 



* This work, which was published in 1760, is comprized in a 
quarto volume, and contains many plates, serving to illustrate the 
plan of exercise which Colonel Windham recommended. The 
itedkatklDy ** To the Right Honourable the Earl of Shaft^urf^ 
and the other aoble Lords who have exerted themselves in their 
respective bounties as Lord -Lieutenants in the execution of the 
Militia Acts,'' is subscribed by Lord Townshend, who notices 
Colonel Windham in terms of warm commendation. An adver- 
tisementy" signed ^ W. Windham/' is dated the 24th Auguit 
I7J9» at Hibe'a Barracks, to which place die battalion bad plow 
eeeded Upoa tbe theeat of an invasion ; having the diati^guilhff} 
honour oi being the first Militia corps that had marched put 4^ 
its own county. 

That Colonel Wmdham's military instructions to his brother* 
oiBcers were not always observed according |to his wishes, may be 
sfiiewn by a ludicrous anecdote, wliich the writer of this narrmtiTf 
received from an old o|^er of the battalion, lately dead. Thf 
corpSj, on its march, having to pass in parade order before the King 
at Kensington, the Colonel took particular pains to perfect hia 
officers in the manner of the salute. To his great mortification* 
however, he observed that one of his captains (an honest country* 
gentleoian) marched with infinite composure past HisMajesty» 
iviihoat bestowing pn him the slightest notice. Upon being calleil 
to aooQunt fc^r jtbis peglif ence^ the officer denied the truth of th^ 
charge. " Oo you tl^ink. Colonel Windham,'' said he, ** I did 
not l^now the King as well as you did I How could I miss him( 
Had not he the G. K. on his bieaat ^' The wot^y Captain bad 
actually saluted a Beefeater ! 

B 2 



4 ^OME ACCOUNT OF 

stitution by no means seconded the ardour and activity 
of his mind. A victim to a consumptive habit, he 
died on the 30th of October 1761, v;rhen only in the 
44th year of his age. 

He had married Mrs. Lukin, the . mother of the 
present Dean of Wells, by whom he had but one son, 
William Windham, who was born in 1750, on the 
3d of May (old style), in Golden Square. At seven 
years of age, young Windham had been placed at 
Eton, where he remained till he was about sixteen ; 
distinguishing himself by the vivacity and brilliancy 
of his talents, among school-fellows of whom many 
were afterwards highly eminent for their genius and 
acquirements. He was the envy of the school for the 
quickness of his progress in study, as well as its ac- 
knowledged leader and champion in all athletic sports 
and youthful frolicks.' The late Dr. Barnard, then 
Head-master, and afterwards Provost of Eton College, 
used to remark when Fox and Windham had become 
conspicuous in the senate, that they were the' last boys 
he had ever flogged. Their offence was, that of steal- 
ing off" together to see a play acted at Windsor. The 
Sub-master, Dr. Dampier, afterwards Dean of Dur- 
iiam (the father of the present Bishop of Ely), was 
Mr. Windham's guardian, in conjunction with David 
Garrick, Mr. Price of Hereford, and the celebrated 
Benjamin Stillingfleet, who is noticed by Colonel 
Windham, in the introduction to his '* Plan of Disci- 
pline,'' as having contributed some learned information 
respecting the .antiquity of the use of music in war. 
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MR. Windham's life. . 5 

On leaving Eton^ in 1 766, he was placed in the 
university of Glasgow, under the tuition of Dr» 
Anderson, Professor of Natural History, and the 
learned Dr. Robert Simson, the editor of Euclid. 
Here he remained about a year, having by diligent 
application to study laid the foundation of his profound 
mathematical acquirements. He was then removed to 
Oxford, where, in September 1757, he was^fentered 
a gentleman-commoner of University college. Sir Ro- 
bert Chambers being his tutor. Whila at Oxford, he 
took so little interest in public affairs, that, as the 
writer of this narrative has heard him relate, it was th6 
standing joke of one of his contemporaries, that 
•'Windham would never know who was prime minis^ 
ter.*' This disinclination to a political life, added to 
a modest diffidence in his own talents, led him at the 
period which is now spoken of, to reject an offier 
which, by a youth not more than twenty years of age, 
might have been considered as a splendid one ; — that 
of being named secretary to his father's friend. Lord 
Townshend, who had been appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

After four years residence, he left Oxford in 1771* 
He always retained feelings of gratitude towards Alnia 
Matery and preserved to the last an intimate acquaint- 
ance and correspondence with some of the most disr 
tinguished resident members. He did not, however, 
take his master's degree till 1783. That of doctor 
of laws was conferred on him in 1793, at the install 
lation of the Duke of Portland. It is related that on 
this occasion, almost the whole assembly rose from 

B 3 



9 BOMB ACCOUNT OF 

their sesitB^ whai he entered the theatre, and receiyed 
him with acclamations of applause *. Nor was his 
memory forgotten at the late nstallation of Lord 
Grenville ; for in the recitations made on that occa- 
^on, due honours were paid to the genius, taste, and 
acquirements of which the public had recently been 
deprived. 

After leaving Oxford, he passed some time on the 
continent. In 17735 a voyage of discovery towards 
the North-Pole having been projected and placed un- 
der the command of the late Lord Mulgrave (thei^ 
* Commodore Phipps), Mr. Windham, with his charac- 
teristic ardour, joined as a passenger in the expedition. 
To his great mortification, however, a continued sea- 
(ickness of an ynusually severe and debilitating kind, 
fcndered it necessary for him to be landed on the 
coast of Norway. Here, accompanied by a faithful 
^rvant now living, who had attended him from his 
irhildhood, he passed through a series of adventures 
fM^d " hair-breadth 'scapes,*' in which his courage 
And humanity were conspicuous. The recital of them 
might agreeably occupy a considerable space in a work 
Jfss limited in its nature and extent than the present. 



* It will here be proper to observe, that for inany of t-he dates 
and facts noticed in this early part of the narrative, the author is 
indebted to a brief biographical memoir, which, soon after Mr. 
Windham's death, his highly-valued friend Mr. Malone presented 
to those persons who were most intimately connected with the 
lamented subject of it. The manner in which Mr. Malone execut- 
ed his task leaver nothing to regret, except that he did not impose 
on himself ;i more comprehensive one. Had he dgne this, the at- 
tempts of others would have been worse than superfluous. 



WSL windhah's itiFi:. 7 

Hi& eartieet essay as a public speaker wa» occasioned^ 
by a call which was made cm, the country, for a subscript 
tion in aid of Oovernment, to be applied towards carrying 
on the war with our American colonies. It was on the 
28th of January 1 778, at a meeting of gentlemen of th# 
county of Norfolk, held at Norwich, that Mr. Wind* 
ham gave the first promise of that eminence which 
he afterwards attained as an orator and statesman* 
C^ hft speech upon this occasion, a report has fortu- 
nately been preserved, and though k must not be 
compared* with later specimens of his ekxquence, h 
may be admitted to exhibit some proofs <^ acuteness^ 
dexterity, and vigour. As the earliest effort of a 
distmguished orator, it is at least a curiosity ; and oa^ 
that account the report of the proceedmgs of the meet- 
ing will hare a place allotted to it in this work ^« It' 
is eopied ivom a provincial paper of the times, (Th^ 
Norfolk Chronicle,) and considering that the tal^it^ 
of reporting debates was not then a common one, and( 
was certainly little practised in the country, it wilt b» 
thought perhaps not altogether ill-executed ; though* 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Windham^s eloquence, 
which was long remembered in the county, suffere<i 
not a Httle in its way to the press/ It will be sufficirat 
m this place to notice, that the part which he took 
was in opposition tb flie subscriptions, and to the war 
itself ; and that his fri«id and his fether^s frigid, 
the first Marquis Townshend, who had himself pro- 
posed Ae measure of the subscription, bore in his 

' ■■■■■- — I 

* See the Appendix to this narrative (A). 
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8 SOME ACCOUNT OF 

reply, the wannest testimony to the abilities, know* 
ledge, eloquence, and integrity, of his young antago- 
nist. The result of the meeting was, that those who 
remained unconvinced by Mr. Windham*s arguments, 
entered into the proposed subscription ; while those 
who had opposed the measure withdrew to another 
Inn, where they framed a strong protest against its 
principle and object. 

Some time before the event which has been last 
noticed, he had entered himself as an officer in the 
western battalion of Norfolk militia. In thjs charac- 
ter, he proved that he inherited the military turn and 
talents of his father, to whom the very corps in which 
he served had been so greatly indebted for its forma- 
tion and discipline. When the militia were called 
out in 1778, Mr. Windham held the rank of major, 
and those who remember him in that post, bear ample 
testimony to his zeal, expertness, and personal ac- 
tivity. On his battalion being ordered to march froi^ 
Norwich, to be quartered in the adjoining county, 
he shewed an instance of resolution, which, as it 
made considerable impression in the country where it 
happened, must not be passed over in silence. The 
marching guinea, as it is called, was, contrary to 
Major Windham's advice, ordered by the Lieutenant- 
colonel not to be paid till the corps should have 
actually marched out of the county. The men, 
however, became clamorous for immediate payment, 
and proceeded to open mutiny. On their being as- 
sembled near the Castle at Norwich, Major Windham 
(in the absence of the Lieutenant-colonel) ordered 
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■ 

them to march ; but instead of obeying this command^ 
they grounded their arms, and insisted on the payment 
of their guineas. The order being repeated in a very 
resolutd tone, some of them prepared to attend to it ; 
when a man stept out of the ranks, and reproved 
them for their want of firmness. This man Major 
Windham seized with his own hand, in order to com- 
mit him a prisoner to the Guard-house, and in this 
attempt, assisted by some of the men belonging to his 
own company, he at length succeeded, though amidst 
a shower of stones, and in defiance of the interrupt 
tion offered by the soldiers, and the populace in their 
^ain, three of whom he was compelled to silence 
by blows. As a rescue seemed likely to be at- 
tempted, the Major determined to remain with his pri-^ • 
soner all night. At four in the morning, the expected 
attack was begun by a party of the militia, with fixed 
bayonets. On their demanding the prisoner to be given 
up. Major Windham, standing at the door, with his 
sword drawn, plainly told them that while he had 
life to defend the Guard-house, the offender should 
not be allowed to escape. The soldiers, encouraged 
by the mob, were upw proceeding to acts of violence, 
when the prisoner, stepping forward, requested them 
not to hurt his Major, who was the best of men, and 
declared that if they released him, he *would again 
surrender himself into custody. This declaration con- 
tributed; to appease the mi^tineers, who, however, 
were not effectually reduced to obedience, until the 
civil powa: had found it necessary to interfere ; after 
which the batta^pn proceeded on its march to Sduth* 
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would and Aldborough, two small towns on the Su£» 
folk coast. 

This intrepid conduct only served to increase the 
fespect c^ the corps towards him, while th^ were 
. desirous to forget the occasion which had called for it. 
By his humanity, as well as by his courage, he 
secured their esteem, having, as far as lay in his 
power, discountenanced corporal punishments, which 
were then more frequently inflicted in the army than 
at preset. But his useful services as a militia 
officer were soon brought to a close. It happened, 
(HI a march, that imprudently, and in a sort of frolic, 
he joined two brother-officers in riding through a 
deep rivulet, after which they were obliged to keep 
on their wet clothes for many hours. The conse- 
quences of this adventure were fatal to one of the 
party, who died soon afterwards ; — another, now 
living, is said to have saved himself by a timdy appli- 
cation of brandy ; — while Mr. Windham was thrown 
Into a fever of a most alarming kind, from the effects 
of which it is certain that his constkution never 
thoroughly recovered. For many days he kept his 
bed at Bury St. Edmund's, withotat any hopes being 
entertained of his recovery. At length, he was 
thought to have regained strength enough to under- 
take a tour on the Continent, which%a8 recommended 
for the re-establishment of his health. He accord- 
ingly employed nearly two years of his life in a jour- 
ney through Switzerland and Italy .c 

From this tour he returned at a critical moment, 
in September 1780. The Barliament had just been 
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dissolved, and Sir Harbord Harbord (the late Lord 
Suffield), who had represented Norwich for more tbaa 
twenty years, had been obliged to relinquish his hope^, 
there, in consequence of a powerful coalition whicit 
his colleague ^Ir. Bacon (one of the Lords of Trade) 
had formed with Mr. Thurlow, a citizen of the place, 
and a brother bf the Lord Chancellor. But the 
friends of Sir Harbord being determined not to give 
him up tamely, invited him back again, and placed 
him in nomination, jointly mth Mr. Windham, whom 
they su{^>osed to be then out of the kingdom, but 
whose vigqrous speech against the American war had 
made so strong an impression on^them that his absence 
had not weakened his popularity. It happened, sin- 
gularly enough, that, without the least knowledge of 
what had just passed in his favour, he arrived at Noiv 
wich, in his way from London ^o Felbrigg, just three 
days before the poll commenced. It was too late^ 
however, to secure his election ; but his colleague. 
Sir Harbord Harbord, was returned with Mr. Bacon ; 
while Mr. Windham, with all the disadvantages of 
his situation, had the satisfection of counting a very 
respectable poll, as well as of securing warm assu- 
rances of support, whenever a future occasion might 
require it. 

Though he did not obtain a seat in Parliament, he 
lived from this time much in town, and connected 
himself with some of the most eminent political and 
literary men of the day. Before he made his tour to 
the Continent, he had become a member of the cele- 
brated Literary Club* On his return, he cemented 
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his friendships with the leading members of that So* 
ciety, and more particularly with its two most distin- 
guished ornaments, Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke. For 
the former he entertained sentiments of the highest 
respect and regard, which the Doctor appears to have 
returned with equal warmth. The high commenda- 
tion with which Johnson noticed him, in a letter to 
Dr. Brocklesby, though it has been often repeated, 
ought not here to ,be omitted. " Mr. Windham,*' 
said he, '' has been here to see me ; — he came I 
think forty miles out of his way, and staid about a 
day and a half; perhaps I may make the time shorter 
than it was. Such conversation I shall not have again 
till I come back to the regions of literature, and there 
Windham is inter stellas Luna minor es *." This letter 
was written at Dr. Taylor's house at Ashbourne. An 
eulogium like this, prgceeding from a literary giant of 
seventy, certainly no professor of the art of praising, 
must be thought a valuable testimony to the merits of 
a young man, who could hardly be said to have yet 
rendered himself eminent on the stage of public life !• 



* Boswell*8 Life of Johnson, vol. iv. p. 374. 3d edition. 

•j- At a still earlier period, Mr. Windham's character was duly 
appreciated by a writer of no ordinary class, in the letters first pub- 
lished in 1779, under the name of the younger Lord Lyttelton. 
After describing the most conspicuous wits of the day, and com- 
paring their respective powers in conversation, the author says to 
his correspondent, << It surprises me that you should leave Wind- 
ham out of your list, who (observe my prophecy) will become 
one of the ablest and most shining characters that the latter part 
of this age will produce. 1 hazard little in such a presentiment ; 
his talents, judgment, and attainments will verify it." 
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When Johnson was on his death-bed, Mr. Windham 
manifested the kindest attention to him, by his fre- 
quent visits, as well as by lending him the services of 
Cawston (the faithful servant before alluded to), who 
sat up with Johnson the night before his death. The 
funeral was attended by Mr. Windham, whom his 
deceased friend had remembered in a codicil to his 
will, by the bequest of a book * selected from his 
libraty. 

Of Mr. Burke, it is needless to say, that, during 
a long-tried friendship, political and personal, he found 
in Mr. Windham a faithful associate, and warm ad- 
mirer. Their opinions seldom differed ; but on a 
highly important occasion, hereafter to be noticed, 
upon which they did differ, such was Mr. Windham's 
deference to the wisdom and experience of his friend, 
that he surrendered his judgment to Mr. Burke's. 
From his connection with this eminent man, and with 
his old school-fellow Mr. Fox, he now became, though 
out of Parliament, a sort of member of the party then 
in opposition, or rather of that branch of it of which 
the Marquis of Rockingham was considered as the 
leader. In this character, he was strongly solicited to 
become a candidate for Westnlinster, whenever a va- 
cancy should take place. The proposal was at first 
rather agreeable to him, but as his^opinions on the 
then popular question of Parliamentary Reform 
widely differed from those of his intended constituents, 

....••-.■■■ ■ ') 

^ Poetse Graeici Heroici per Henricum Stephanum. See Boi« 
wcU, ToLiv. P.43I9 3d edit. ^ • ' 
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* 

he seems to have gladly availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity of decliiung the proflFered honour. His own 
account of this transaction will be found in the follow- 
ing letter, which he addressed to a gentleman in 
Norwich (the late E. Norgate Esq.), who was a 
Vigilant promoter of his interests in the latter city : 

" Queen Anne Street, 
" Dear Sir, ^th June 1782. 

•' You have heard, no doubt, from the papers, as 
well as from a letter or two of mine sent to Nor- 
wich, a general account of my transactions^ with re- 
ject to becoming a candidate for Westminster. In 
the whole buskiess, from the first mention of it soon 
afoer the general election, to the present occasion, I 
had remained nearly passive ; not thinking a seat for 
Westminster an offer to be declined, if attainable upon 
dasy terms, nor con^derixig it as an object to be pur» 
sued through the medium of much difficulty or ex- 
pence. This intention of leaving matters to their own 
operation, produced at first by the considerations above 
mentioned, was confirmed afterwards by another feel- 
ing, when, by. the management of some particular 
persons, a resolution was carried at one of the general 
0keetings for putting up Mr. Pitt, in case of a vacancy. 
After that, propriety required that a renewal of our 
correspondence should come as a formal invitation 
i^nom them ; and partly in that form it was about to 
come, that is, as a resolution of the Westminster 
Cgi^lmittee, without any sort of application from me ; 
when, upon inquiry into the general sentiments of the 
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people aa the question of Parliamcintary Reform, by 
which, though my election could not have been pre- 
vented, my situation, upon the whole, would have 
been rendered unpleasant ; and from the reflection 
that, on a vacancy happening in the meanwhile at 
Norwich, a person might be chosen who could not 
afterwards be set aside, I determined not to wait till 
a resolution of the committee might make refusal more 
difficult, but to forestal their deliberations, by a letter 
declining the honour thstt m^ht be intended me. The 
reasons assigned in my letter were, the difference of 
opinion that prevailed in some of the independent in* 
terest with respect to myself, destroying that unanif 
mity of choice, without which I should not be ambitious 
of a seat at Westminster ; and my disagreement, signi* 
fied in pretty explicit terms, with many of the opinions 
that seemed then, to be popular. I should flatter 
myself, that no part of this transaction can have pre* 
judiced my interest at Norwich, and that the conclu« 
sion ought rather to have promoted it. 

I beg to be remembered to all friends ; and I am, 
dear Sir, 

Your obedient and faithful Servant, 

W. Windham." 

At the date of the preceding letter, Mr. Windham's 
friends had just attained office, upon the resignation of 
Lord North and the cabinet which had conducted the 
American war. The Marquis of Rockingham was 
flaoed at tiie head of the new administraticxi, b^ his 
^Imdiy whidi took place on the ist Juiy 17SS, and 
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the elevation of Lord Shelbume to the vacant post, 
induced Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke, with the rest of the 
Rofckingham party, to resign their situations. Mr. 
Windham's opinion was strongly in favour of this 
course, as appears by a letter, also addressed to ' Mr. 
Norgate, from which the following is an extract : 

" Queen Anne Street^ 

4th July 1782. 
" You feel no doubt at Norwich, as at every other 
place, a share of the general consternation into which 
all good men are thrown by the death of Lord Rock- 
ingham. There could be no time in which the loss of 
such a character as his, must not have been severely 
felt J but now it fidls with a weight that crushes. The 
very existence of that interest which has maintained 
the cause of the country since the Revolution, is in 
danger of terminating in his person. The only hope 
and endeavour must be, in my humble opinion, to 
keep the troops together, by withdrawing them from 
action for a time, and leaving the enemy to pursue 
his operations, till they can have recovered their 
spirits, and retrieved their losses, sufficiently to make 
a new attack. Some of the most considerable amongst 
them are strongly of that opinion, and urge the im- 
mediate resignation of their places, if Lord Shelburne 
is to be at the head of affairs. Others are of opinion 
that they should still continue in, in ord^r to complete 
the good they have begun, and not quit the public 
service till his conduct shall have driven them from it. 
The advocates for either opinion are actuated by per- 
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lectly honest motives. I am, for my own part, clearly 
for the sentunent3 of the former, and thifik there ca;i 
be neither credit nor s^(^i to. themselves, nor con- 
sequently final adv^tage: to jthe .country, in their 
continuing in office. The d^Qger of continuing is, 
that they will miss an opppftpnity of breaking off wif|i 
credit and effect, and never find another^ 
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By the famous coalition of Mr> Fox and his friends 
.with Lord North and the remains of the forxno: mini- 
:8try. Lord Shelbun:ie, after effecting a general peacQ, 
was 4rivai from hi$ post in April 1783. , Under the 
new ministry, of which the Duke of Portland. w;a8 th^ ^ 
nominal head, Mr. Windhaih accepted the office pf 
Chief Secretary to the l^?s\ of Notthingtqn, ^heix ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. An anecdote, 
which has been often repeated, is connected with his 
acceptance of this appointment. On his expr^s^g to 
his friend Dr« Johnson, some doul^ whether ht; could 
bring himself to practise the arts i^fbich might hp 
thought necessary in his new ^tuatson^ the Doctor 
humourously replied, ^^ Don't be afraid, Sir ; you 
will soon make a very pretty rascal */' It appears, 
however^ that Mr. Windham's doubts wi^re noti^ 
founded. He yielded up his secretaryship to Mr. Pel- 
ham (now Earl of Chichester): in August 1785, 
about four months after his, appointment; and his 
jpesignation is ascribed^ in a late publication f, to a cer- 
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^ Boswell) ^ol. tv. p. t^f 5<1 ecfit. 

f Hardy'fl Memoirt of the Earl of Chariemont, p. s;4. 
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taih ifismbudcm of patrdnage by the Vtcendyv ^ &voiir 
of the old court party, which had giVen a jtict c^ence 
to Lord Charlaiiont and his friends, who had b^^eii the 
bddt supporters of the Whigs of the motheir-cbimtry 
bdbir^ the^ came into office. Thfc writer alluded to 
i«lates^ that ^^ Mr. Windham, who had served as a 
bond of union, on the Viceifoy's first cdining to Ilre^ 
land, between him and Lord Charlemont, now wisely 
i^tifekred th^ county of Norfolk to the Phoenix Park 
ttear Dublin, and retired from his situation. Lord 
Cte^lethbtit had long known and esteemed him as «aii 
accomplished, amiable mai!i. Hiis secessiofi added 
inuch to his (Lord C.*^) chagrin^ as might reasonably 
he '^cpected/' In a letter, dated Dublin, 26th August 
^78^, which at the time found its way anonymeiusly 
kito a lifew^paper, Init which is believed to )iaye be^ 
%Trtteh by a gentleman who had good means of know- 
ipg the facts connected with this resignadon, it is 
-stated to have been occasioned by a want of •* d«e 
Hreqtifeitfi^ in Mr. Windham to become a supple and 
renal courtier.'* ** Some assert," tMs writer adds, 
*^ that Ms rtfilignation was chiefly owing to a coolness 
betwe^ liim and a certain great personage (the Lord 
^Lieutenant). ---> Mr. Windham is a inan of deep sci* 
^toee, atid of great penetration and abilities ; -^ the 
tgreat peirsonage likes a^ieep bottle — to penetrate a 
•cork — - and has strong abilities of bearing wine. The 
cnfe was ah enemy to thinking ; —the other to drink* 
iigj -and so they parted.*' 

The same writer adds an anecdote which ought not 
to be chitted* It:.i^ given in diese words: ^^ The 
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' foUowmg circumstance respecting Mj-. WindhaBl is m 
absolute fact, and shewis tuore s^nd more the loisB tin$ 
country (Ireland) has experienced by his reeignatioa. 
A few days previous to his leaving Ireland, a .gender 
man from £ngiand waited on him with a strong letter 
of recommendation from Mr. Burke, requesting Mr* 
Windham would embrace an opportunity of prefiem* 
ing him with some little preferment that might fail in 
t4ife gift of government, Mr. Windham tosuffed ih^ 
gentleman he should be iiappy to preheat a pfsrsoa a9 
strongly recommended by Mr. Burke with a tpM^ 
greater piece of preferment than that r^uested ; but 
that it was his fixed determination, should he rebiaiiii 
in the secretaryship (of which he had some doubts])^ 
to give every place in his power to Irishmen ; ^ fai^ 
had long been persuaded that the natives had thi beA 
jt^ht to the bread of their own land." Whaievicr 
mky have been the cause of this resignation^ which 
has, by other accounts, been attributed to ill heakfa^ 
it i^pears, that on this, and on a former occasion, when 
i^ visited his friend. Lord Townshend^ during im 
Vke-iroyalty, he was long enough ui Ireland to larm 
jaoBiiy valuable friendships, which lasted till his death. 

Qn the dowadfatl of the coalition ministry, occa^ 
dolled Ixy Mr. .Fox's famous bill for new otodelliii^ 
the government of India, a new cabinet was appointed 
at the close of 1783, with Mr i. Pitt presiding at the 
Treasury. But the ex-ministers still retaining a con- 
aderable majority in the House of Commons, it was 
found necessary to. dissolve the Parliament in March 
iK784« Qa this occasion, Mr. Windham claimed tbt 
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promises of his fri^ids at Norwich, but soon found that 
Mr. Fox and his party had lost much of their popu- 
larity in that city, as well as in most other parts of the 
kingdom ; particularly amongst the dissenters, by whom 
they had before been warmly supported. The question 
too of Parliamentary Reform, which had already stood 
in his way at Westminster, was become a highly po- 
pular one amongst his Norwich friends. Still he was 
not to be dismayed. On the contrary, his intrepidity 
rose with the difficulties which threatened him ; for, 
besides avowing at a public meeting his dislike to the 
prevailing doctrines of Reform, he published a very 
manly address to the electors, in which he spurned 
the popularity to be acquired by a servile accommo- 
dation to changes of public opinion, and declared that 
he should, on all occasions, make his own dispas- 
skmate^judgment the sole and fixed rule of his conduct. 
Dangerous as it must at first have appeared, the bold- 
aiess of this address (which gave a just presage of his 
future political course) met with a generous reward 
from those who could not approve of his public con- 
nexions ; and he had, on the result of the election, 
the satisfaction of being returned by a majority of sixty- 
^£9ur over his antagonist, the late Honourable Henry 
Hobart *• In this contest, his success was remarkable. 



^ So little was he disponed to court the favour of the people by 
any concessions, that his mode of canvassing them x>n this occasion 
was ridiculed hy the opposite party in a humourous parody of some 
«oenes of 6hakspeare*8 Coriolanusy in which he was made to ask 
f' the TCMces, the swett Toices," of the Norwich citizens, much ia 
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for in almost every other popular election,* ibe cos^ 
lition party were totally defeated* In the county of 
Norfolk, Mr. Windham warmly exerted himself in the 
caus^ of his friend Mr. Coke ; but that gentleman,, 
notwithstanding the great influence he derived from his 
large property, and many estimable qualities, was 
driven from the field by the same cry which, iii other 
places, proved fatal to Lord John Cavendish, General 
Conway, Mr. Byng, and many other friends of Mf. 
Fox, who, by a humourous allusion to the book of 
that title, gained the appellation of " Fox's Martyrs." 

There certainly was no part of Mr. Windham^s 
political course that he reviewed with more satisfacdosi: 
than this early stage of it. The writer of this narrsh 
tive has frequently heard him, in the latter period of 
his life, deplore in strong terms the system which 
began and finally prevailed in this contest between the 
Crown and the Commons ; — a system which he 5^ 
ways considered as ruinous to the best interests of the 
country. The ministers, however, were completely 
triumphant ; their majorities in both houses were large 
and decisive ; and the opposition, strong as they couh 
tinued to be in talents, were so reduced in number^^ 

• 
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the lofty style of the Roman General. It should be observed^ 
howevers that on other occasions he was an admirable electipu pail- 
vasser. The easy and manly frankness of his address was not mo^ 
agreeable to the higher classes than to the common people. Without 
talking their language, he appeared fully to enter into their views 
and feelings, and would often good humouredly maintain' an argtt* 
iient with them in their own way when he found them pn^pai^tk 
toremt hit aalicitations. ' : i ^' :r q 
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ta to bd m> hmg&T formidable in any other vray than 
hy o<:casionaUy putting the ministers to the necessity 
^ defcanding themselves by argument. 

Mr. Windham made his first speech in Parliament 
Ml the 9th of February 1785, early in the second 
se^on after his election. The question which occa- 
isk^ed tlud trial of his powers, was the celebrated one 
^ the Westminster scrutiny. It will be necessary to 
iecollect, that Mr. Fox had been successful^ on the 
poU for that city by a majority of more th^ii two 
hundred votes, but Sir Cedl Wray had demoded a 
S^FUtiny) which the High Bailiff had proceeded upon, 
^ffild in the mean time, at his own discretion, had de- 
kyed making his return to the writ. Against this 
sfteasure, Mr. Fox (who had been returned for another 
jplskre) had in vain called for the censure of the house, 
Iti the preceding session. The scrutiny slowly pro- 
ceeded, and the return was still withheld. At the 
^commencement of the second session, the assessors 
tvho had been appointed by the High Bailiff were exa- 
Ibined at the bar c^ the house concerning the delay ; 
ia^ it was in the support of a motion, grounded upon 
Aid ^Mmination, and calling upon the Bailiff for an 
immediate return, that Mr. Windham made the speech 
, which is here alluded to. He -rose immediately after 
Mn Pitt had ^ken on the other side, and he was 
Ibllowed by Mr. Fox, who congratulated the house 
'^ oh the accession of the abilities which they had wit- 
Be^ed*" The scanty report^ however, which has 
he&tk preserved of this speech, will certainly disap- 
point the reader } nor was it till late ia Mr. Windham's 
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parliamentary career, that his pwuUar siy^ of eIo« 
quence was suffid^itly understood or attended to by 
those who furnished the public with the Siubstance i>f 
die dd>ates. The motion for requiring the return wds 
lost^ and the High Bailiflf recdved: the sanction of the 
house for proceeding in the scrutiny, though with an 
indmadon that it ought to be prosecuted with more 
expedition. It was not dll some time afterwards that^ 
upcm a contrary vote of the House of Commons, the 
scrudny was abandoned, and Mr* Fox returned du^ 
elected. He subsequently, in a court of law, re« 
covered fioool. damage from the High Bailiff, for 
die loss he had sustained by the scrutiny. 

In the course of the same session, Mr.Windh^un 
spoke in opposition to Mr. Pitt's Shop tax, which he 
pronounced to be pardal, oppressive, and unjust, on 
the same grounds upon which he afterwards uniformly 
reprobated all bills that had for their object a taxatipOji 
not cm the community at large, but on certaif^ clasises 
of moi XBvidiously selected from it *• 

la iyiB6y he joined in the resistance which wa$ sue* 
cesrfuily mad§ against the grand scheme for fortifyiifg 
the Dock-yards of PcHrtsmouth and Plymouth, brougl^ ' 
forward bythe Duke of Richmond (then Ma$ter-Qen%r 
lal of die Ordnance) and supported by the QiiniEit^, 

*f '■ * ' » ■■ ' J 9HJJ ' Jlk ^ J ' ■ ■ i 1 . ' -f I. .■ I I I ji Ill 

:t' Thk ipeechy .and . some others which will be qotice^ in thfi 
towrse of th(^ narrativei yriH ng^ t^e foi^i^d in ..the following collecr 
^on, the reports of theni which have been preserved being very 
impc^rfect ah4 wholly unsatisfactory. Tlie omission of the speeches 
themselves renders it the more necessary to allude to them in lit* 
temj^g the history df Mn Windham's parUamentary xuuveiu. • 
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Fortifications in general, Mr. Windham' represented s» 
insecure and dangerous- means of defence, of all others 
the most unfit -for this country to adopt ; and the 
plan proposed would only larish 700,000!. of the 
public money for the purchase of alarm and danger. 
It happened that, :^i the division upon this question, 
the numbers were equal, and the measure of the 
ministers was rejected by the casting vote of thespeaker^ 
It should here be observed, that the objection which 
Mr. Windhani urged against fortifications in general, 
considered with a view to our insular situation, could 
iiot be applied to that description of them which he 
aftert^rds strongly recommended for the defence of 
our coast ; namely, the Martello Towers ; — which, 
besides being comparatively cheap and simf^e in their 
construction, are not capable of being used against us 
with any effect, even if they should fall into the hands 
of the aiemy* 

It now becomes necessary to advert to the share 
which Mr. Windham took in the impeachment of Mr,. 
Warren Hastings, for his conduct while administering 
the government of India. Thist measure, though con*^ 
sidered in its time to be of the very first importance^ 
is now only remembered by the unparalleled combina-» 
tion of talents called forth in the prosecution of it. Of 
die impeachment itself, it 4s perhaps needless to say 
more than merely to remark, that, though it was coun- 
tenanced by Mr. Pitt, directed by Mr. Burke, and 
supported by almost unrivalled efforts of eloquence on 
the part of that extraordinary man, as well as of Mr.^ 
Sheridan, and Mr« Fox> it lingeried on from session tQ 
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S^on, till even its power to excite attention sleemecT 
exhausted'; and it was at length* dismissed almost Uy 
oblivion, by the very few peers who could be induced 
to give a vote upon it. The particular charge, how^ 
ever, which was intrusted to Mr, Windham's manage* 
ment, must be conciselv noticed. It alleged perfidy andf 
bpipriession in the Governor-General, in the breach of 
a treaty which had been made with the Nabob Fyzoola- 
Khan in 1774, after his territories had been invadetf 
by the Company's troops, and the sum of 150,0001. 
had been paid by him upon ratifying the Conventicm. 
The case, as it was stated, was certainly one which 
could not iail to call forth indignation from a man of 
whom a high sense of honour, and a warm sympathy 
with th6 injured, were striking characteristics. In 
maintaining this charge, Mri Windham extended his 
parliamentary reputation ; and throughout the proceed- 
ings ' against Mr; Hastings, he fought by the side <tf 
Mr. Burke, alwaiys ready as 'wieM as proud to defend 
inm' against the attacks which 'were personally^, andf 
sometimes coarsely^ made upon him, as '• the aickno^-^ 
kdged leader of the impeachment; 

Late in the autumn of 1 7 8 8 , the King became afflict^ 
ed with the disorder with which recently he has again 
been visited, and under whic^ he still unhi&ppily la-^ 
hours. On this occasion, Mr. Windham warmly en^ 
ta'ed into the feelings, and suppbrted the opinions, <rf 
his political friends, who contended, both for the here^ ' 
ditary right of the Prince of Wales to assunie tirtf 
Regency ,^^ and, during that assumpticm^ for.his fiilt 
cnjoynienl of the royal prax)gatives, unfeMePsd by ire^ 
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qtrictions. On each of these pointSt however^ the w^ 
iwter was triumphant. The right of the two Houses of 
l^arliament " to provide mean$ of supplying the defect 
of the personal exercise of the royal authority," was 
recognized in a formal resolutipn ; and the Prince of 
yraJeSa by an exertion of this right, was to be em- 
powered to administer the royal authority, under the 
title of R^ent, subject to limitations, which restrained 
hira from granting peerages, reversions, and offices for 
life. But before the bill for this purpose had passctd 
through the forms of the House of Lords, it was ren- 
dered imnecessary by His Majesty's happy recov^, 
which was announced to parliament on the loth of 
March I789* 

. . Towards the end of this session^ 'Mx* Windham 
galled t}^ attention of government to a requisition froim 
France,, which was then suflFering the greatest distress^ 
from a scarcity of grain. The obj^t of this requisition 
liraSy Ipbe sm^lied with ao,oQQ s»d^ of ^iirfrom 

^ country. . So small a boon ought i^ bci gr^MH^ 
h^ thought, firom motives of hun^nity, and might be 

safely granted ; but a committee 0f the Hoim Of C911V 

jx^qm having decided agaim^ iu tbp mmstei^t though 
they professed themself^ disposed to aibrd thi relief 
sought for» would not, alter such a decj^ipn^ undertake 
togr^t it upon their own responsibility* The lead^ 
iog part which Mr* Windham took In favour of thia 
requisition occamned itmongst eome ef bis conatltuentfi 
a$ Non^h a considerable clamour. He allayed the 
ftorm by a printed lett^;» addressed <^ To those c^ the 
citiz/m^ of Nopwjch whcTiUW most likely to be affected 



by an increase in the price of provisions, and to wh9nx 
a handhiU containing what is called ^ Mr. Win4h<uia'^ 
Speech,' &c. may be supposed to be addressed/* T^Ut 
letter, on account of its good sense and good humour, 
its acuteness and spirit, seems well to deserve T^.ubi; 
fication *• 

In the session of 1790 (4th March) he gave his firm^ 
&nd decided opposition to Mr. Flood's motion for 9 
Reform of Parliament. It will be remembered that 
vtpon this question he had made up his mind at an 
early period ; and it will hereafter be seen that th^ 
opinions he then formed, remained unshaken to th0 
close of his life. On the present occasion, he differe4 
from ' Mr. FoK, and his principsJ politi&d c(H;mexio9f 
ID that house, /Mr. Burke excepted. His spiech w^ 
pFOBounced by Mr. Pitt to contain ^^ n^uchii^em^^j 
and in some rei|>ects as muph wisdom and arguineoi 
as he had ever heard in the walls of th^t houso.'^ M[f« 
Pitt, however^ prole^aed himself to re^iaip, after, the 
most mature deliberation, a fim^ and zealous frknd t9 
paiiiamentary reform ; though, fearing that : thq causf 
might suffer disgrace fcoQi it$ b^g brought lbrwa]:4 
at an improper moment^ he recomm^ended Mr. Flood 
to vdthdraw his motion. Mr. Windhani, iti the qoursf 
pf his ^ech on this occasion, made a strong aUuaion 
ta the ^ swarms of strange, impracticable potkw 
which had lately been wafted over to us from the CoStr 
tinent,^ to prey like kxiusts on the Purest flowery of o\ir 
801} ; — to destroy the boasted beauty and: verdure ol 

^ SfttbeAppe94ix|4W»na|TfltiT«it]ft)^ 
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our constitution/' It appears, therefore, that, at thisf 
early stage of it, he foresaw the evil results of the 
Trench Revolution. 

' In June 1790, the parliament was dissolved and 
Mr. Windham was again elected for Norwich ; after a 
very slight opposition, which had been occasioned 
chiefly by a supposed but disavowed coalition of his 
interest with that of the late Mr. Hobart. 

During the first session of the new parliament, he 
strongly reprobated the conduct of the mimsters, in re-» 
lation to their armaments against Spain and Russia^ 
which had respectively been occasioned by disputes 
concerning the possession of Nootka Sound and 
Oczakow. CFn a renewal of the latter question, in the 
succeeding session, he again forcibly expressed his dis* 
approbation of the measures which had been pursued 
by government. It should also be noticed, for the 
sake of fecordmg hereafteir a proof of khe consistency 
of his sentiments on another subject, (hat m February 
^791 he earnestly supported a bill which was brought 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Mitford (now 
Lord Redesdale), for the purpose of relieving from 
certain penalties and disabilities the protesting Catholic 
Dissenters of England. ' 

It now becomes necessary to advert to an event, 
which, though it cannot justly be said to have occa* 
sioned any change in the general turn of Mr. Wind- 
ham's political opinions, had ultimately the effect of 
separating him from many of the persons with whoni 
he iiad hitherto been acting. This event was the 
French Revdioticm. Clfeie commencement and early 

9 
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progress of it, he had been more than a common ob* 
Benrer; he had, for a short time, been an actual specta- 
tor of the scene. When we recollect what the first feel- 
ings were, which the new and imposing appearance of 
things in France had generally excited, not only in this 
country, but throughout £urope,it will not seem surpriz- 
ing if Mr. Windham did not instantly foresee all the mia- 
chiefe that were about to spring from it. We have 
already found, howevei*, that at so early a period as 
March 1790, he was awake to the danger, and pre- 
pared to meet it. Soon after that declaration of his sen- 
timents, the memorable publication of Mr. Burke's 
^' Reflecdons" produced what may be called a new 
division of the nation. To one part of the country, it 
communicated alarm and suggested precaution, while 
from. the other, it served to call forth an avowal of 
opinions, which before were rather suspected as possi* 
ble, than believed really to exist ; at least, to any con- 
siderable extent. The boldness of the answers to Mr* 
Burke (particularly of that by Painie, contained in his 
celebrated ^^ Rights of Man'') folly confirmed the 
a^rehensions which had been raised, and marked out 
a definite line of boundary between what were now 
to be the two great parties of this country and the 
world. 

Of these parties, which, in the warmth of their op- 
position, were branded with the reproachful titles 
of ^ Alarmists" and ^' Jacobins," it will not seem 
strange that Mr. Windham should have taken his side 
amongst the former. His dread of popular innovations 
upon the constitution he :hat. frequently, and indeed 
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^nifbrmly expressed, as «>fteQ as an occasion had calkd 
4(j^ k. We hare seen tbat^ in the outset of life^ he 
^drificed his dfaims irpon the representation of West- 
4nifti3ter to his disKke <if the prevailing doctrine of par- 
feiineliftiry reforrti ; i«id we have also found that, jiist 
^fbire he obfained a 'seat for another place, he ^aiiriy 
^md 'bcftoiuraWy told those who were ^ibovit to choose 
i&^ that a subservi^cy to popttlar notions wasaot 
4X) be es;pected from him. The "very question upon 
wJuch he, at thut time, differed-^iem ^is constituents, 
■wafe^tte in which fie todk part with -the iristociacy 
agai&fit the temporary clamours of the people. With 
«@ilfdmentis of this nature, so broadly avowed, mH so 
^fmifSMPiniy acted upc^, he might justly havte been xe- 
:]iroi^hed with incon^tency, if he had now lent his 
^amtbority to th^ approbati6n x)f: French principles^ or 
4tt5 /voice to a cry for reform and ^revdlistiah* Happiy, 
<« 'the C0titJ?ary^ he opposed \hth i&e princ^ies and 
the cry^ and took his stand by the side of Mt^ fiisrke. 
fft>r wiashe :ali!me in tfiis^dedsion. Tifae Duke of Pott- 
ifltnd, the Earls Fitiwilliatm aird Spender, with many 
odidr i^ersoos of irank^and character anKmgst the ^- 
jX)8ition, feh it t(>he their duty to support the govern- 
menlt against the dsmgevs with which the wide^^pread- 
ing contagion of French example seemed in their judg- 
jQent:i6 threaten it. ./ y. * 

lOnfaf of die first ^public manifestations of this feeKng 
iwas occasioned by die Proclamation against Seditious 
JHeedhgs^ which ivai issued by Government in May - 
x^^a;' This mfBkSUtey wUcb was. decried by Mr. Fok 
bttd inany of iw^DRwds^ireo^ivedy oa^^^ ccmtrary. 
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die fiiU sanction, both » and out of IVliameat^ 6f 
tbe dwringuJabed persons ivlio have just been attoded 
to. At a public iseetiiig in Norfblk^ called &rt ^bt 
impose <^ votii^ an Address of Thanks to HisMsu 
jdsty for hkviag sent fionk this Piroclamaticaiy Mr* 
Ti^iiidham took occasioQ lo avow, in the most tXfUidt 
^ HtUBtuk^ his 4ipmiiEms on the questions vAach agtcaMd 
Ae couhtry. fi^ rested hb support to the Proclattia^ 
tion chiefly on the diree following groundis : «^ tte 
dissemination of writings tending to render the peq;>le 
dissatisfied with their government — the existence of 
clubs, where delusive remedies were projected Hoc 
sdpp oge d evik-^^aiid the corre^ndence of those 
diAfs with ddiers of the most dati^tt>ns diaracHttr in 

la the beginning of 17939 the country was at war 
with France. It would be superflnous in this place to 
brace die saries of outrages at Paris, which occasioned 
the recall of our Ambassador, and were followed by 
the trials and executions of the unfortunate Louis and 
Idb Queen* They were events which made a de^ 
- i mp ress i cm on Mr. Windham, strengthening both hk 
abhorrence of French principles, and his conviction of 
the necessity of opposing the progress of them by our 
arms. In the sessbns of 1793 and 1794, he gave, 
on every occasion, his unqualified support to the mea- 
sores of Grovemmem for prosecuting the war, and for 
rq>re8ang seditious practices. And in the month of 



* Fdh'm iiewitNtp6r report of this speech, see the Appendix to 
- thh tkMai (C). 
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April in the latter year» he distinguished hicnself.in 
Norfolk by eloquently recommending the measure of 
a Yolimtary subscription, to be applied in the defence 
of the country. On this occasicm, he w^s reminded 
of the conduct he had observed in 1778, with respect 
to subscriptions in aid of the American war ; and . he 
defended himself by adverting to the striking difference 
thai; existed between the circumstances of the^two 
contest*. 



T - ■ 

* Though the following letter to his nephew, daptain Lukiir, 
does not contain any g^^neral view of the questions of the iday, it 
snay^ perhaps* on account of its references to theint be acceptable 
to the reader. The pleasure with which he appears to relate an 
instanoe of British bravery, is perfectly in character : — 

** Hsii Simif Marci t2, 1794. 
♦* DbaeWilliam^ 

*^ The papers of yesterday announced your return to the Downs 
with some Danish vessels, arrested in consequence of the late or- 
ders. I hope it may turn out that they will be made prizes. The 
conduct of these Swedes and Danes is so perfectly tiiscallyy that ^ 
1 have no sort of compassion for them, and none, I dare jsayv wiU 
l>e felt by those who will find such good account in this kind of 
neutral war. The only danger is, that they may be driven at last 
to join themselves openly to those to whom they are now'giving 
every kind of clandestine assistance. Though they will find their 
own -destruction in this, they may, in the main, considerably, em- 
barrass our operations. 

** No great stroke has yet been struck by any of the armies on 
the continent. Our campaign here too, in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, is pretty quiet. If it wasiiot for the trial of Mr. Hasdngs, 
'and the delay which his friends create, by insisting on the presence 
of the judges, and adjourning the proceedings in consequence, till 
after the circuit, we might be set at liberty in a few weeks | and 
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Aho\st this times an offer was made by Mr. Kit's 
Edmiaismtdon, to form a new cabinet which should 

include the leaders of the Whig Alarmists^ This pro- 

/ 
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I should then be tempted to make an excursion towards the 
coast, and to meet you probably either at the Downs or at Ports* 
mouth. 

*\ There is another business indeed that may call me towards 

Norfolk. With a view to the possibility of a descent,^ troops of 

\£fferent sorts are proposed to be raised in aid of the militia ; one 

class of which will be volmiteer caralry, composed of persons who 

ave.in a state to furnish their own horses* and till they are oaUed 

out of their own county (which is to be only in the cas^ of-ac^ 

tual invasion) are to receive no'payt nor any thing from govera^ 

ment» but their saddles and arms. What think you of the possi# 

bility of my raising a troop of fifty such persons, including such 

as^ part of those concerned may be willing to hire or bring with 

tktaif in Addition to themselves ? Should the occasion not arise 

ia which their services will be really wanted, the trouble will be 

very little^ as I should not propose their meeting more than once 

a week ; and the expence would be no more nor so much as attends 

their weekly meetings at market. For a uniform, I would have 

•nothing but a plain coat, such as they might wear at other times» 

or no more ornamented than might make them a little proud of it. 

I believe something of this sort I must attempt, and if it could be 

settled without the necessity of more attention on my part than I 

ought to allow myself to spare from other objects, I should not 

dislike to have^uch a troop established under my direction. 

^* Mr. Courtenay (the member), who dined with me yesterday, 
shewed me a letter which he had received from ^ Mr. Hayes, qbc 
of the Lieutenants, I conceive, on board the Boston, {n which, 
an interesting account is given of some of the principal circum* 
stances of tj^^jactipn. ^' It appears, by his account, that the Boston 
had only aoo hands, not above 30 of whom had ever before been 
on board, while the Ambuscade had 450. This difference I sup- 
.{>ose n^ost have told considerably } nuich more than the difierence 
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posd Mr. Wiadham at fim xvished lo ibe rejected; 
thinking that hk friends and himself, by continuing 
eut of ofEce, could give thehr support to the general 
objects of Government more efiiectually and indepen- 
dently than they could with seats in the cabinet ; and^ 
at the same time, would be teft more at liberty to 
declare their opinions respecting any particular mea- 
«ures connected with the conduct of the var, upon 
which there were likely to be grounds of variance. 
]Mn Burke^ however, thought diflferently ; his opinion 
WW) that the usefulness of his friends to the country 
would dep^d on their bang placed in situadons which 
would give them a fair prospect of being able to direct 
the counsels of Government. His advice pj?evailcd 
with th^ m?i]ority of those to whom the o&r had been 
made, though not at first with the Duke of Portland. 
At rangemmts ware then proposed, under which Mr. 
Windham was to become one of the Secretaries of 

(fS iofar gMit wfaieh tiie Fitnch frigate had beyond ours. The 
jOooduct of one of the |^ie«itenaiit«y Mr. Kerr, seems to have been 
singiilarly gallant. He staid on deck, after he had received a can- 
hiiler shot through his shoulder, and till a splinter striking him 
jm the face altogether blinded him; The first Lieutenant too, k 
Mr. Edwards, though wounded badly in the hand^ came up again 
a^ier the Captain's deatfi, to take the command of the ship. In a 
fermer oceount, it was said, I thinkt that he had fainted from loss 
of bk)od. it Js said in this letter, that there was a French fleet in 
sight at the time when the Boston bore up. 
• ^ Let me bear from you when you have any thing to tell, and 
beUevettie^ 

• ^« Yonxrafiipctionat^Uricle, 

«*W. Windham.'' 
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Stataf} but at Imgth the Dtike ^f PdrtlsAd^djpefuc- 
Canc« ID austept office having beeii ov^re^e, it wHk 
^ottghft pfo^, in (X)!ndderadon of hk high rsOik and 
kiu«6ce to the toiimry'9 to ^ee him in the <yRet 
whidi^d 4e^ intended for Mr/Windbam, the kWer 
coastntbig^^ accept the inferior ene cyf S^dpefiaty jUt 
War, uritha^eat in tlie dabi^« Itie emolum^ines 6f 
Ibi* <rfS^42 amoiinted onfy to {3,48cl« ay^^ur. I%e^9<> 
tkiatibil^f ^ «kik in the ^abiriel waa fim aaneseed to it 
en ttUt dccaBidti, dhd baes^^e been granted only for 
si few months to (Me ^ Mi^. Windham's nunjieroufe 
successors, Lord^ C!t»lv^iani and Senear alid jdned 
the cabinet. Loid Loughborough (afterwards Earl of 
Ros6lyn) had received the appointment of Lord Chan- 
cellor a few moiiths earlier* -Mr. Burke accepted t 
penaicm^ which wae justly due to bis merits and secw 
vices, and withdreiiv frpm Parliameiitji considering him* 
self disqualified by age and declining health for t;ikjing 
an actiye part in the measures of Governmeutu 

Oa going down toNikrwtcb ki Jidy 1794, tt> be 
re-elected, in consequence of his acceptance of e^ffie^, 
BIr. 'Windfaani met with an opposition, which \^ 
rsusad in favour of Mr. Ming?vy, the King's cpun^d^ 
but without Ht^ Gentleman's knowledge. Thougb 
Mr« Windham was compleCely t^umphant oa the pot^ 
he fcwid a rough reception from the * populace, who 
considered themselves to be severely suffering by the 
war. On his being chaired in the ev^ing, a stone 
was thrown at hiia^ b^t he avc^d the blow, jumped 
4avm front hit disor, seized the culprit, aini dettveiwl 
bmi over &ito the hands of an officer. 
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- Very sooii after his acc^taiice of office, Mr. ^^^d« 
ham, at the request of his colleagues, undertook a 
mission to our army in Flanders \ for the purpose^ it 
is understood, of explaining in confidence- to the 
Duke of York, certain reasons . which induced the 
ministers to make a new arrangement for the command 
of the forces. He sailed for Helvoistsluys in the latter 
end of August, and after executing the business: of 
his mission, remained a short time at His Royal High* 
ness's head quarters, gratifying his love of military 
pursuits, by a taste of a soldier's life on service *• 
]^e returned to England early in October. 



^^» 



' . . 

** * A familiar letter written by Mr. Windhamy during this em- 
bassy, to his si8t«r*in>lawy Mrs. LukiD) wi!f fnniish some descrip- 
tions which the reader may think not idtogttll^ uainteresUng : -^ 

•* BcrKkom^ near Bou k DuCy Sept, 12 f 1794. 

^ ** The ways of a camp life are so idkt that all the habits of 
business which I may be supposed to have acquired in the last two 
months^ seem to gitre way before them ; and I am in danger of 
finding myself a worse correspondent here, where I have so 'muck 
%o tdlf and so much jime for telling it^ than I was in Londont 
when occupied from morning till night, and when my occupations 
iRTOuld leave me but little else to talk of. In fact, the pleasure of 
•teoving about in a scene so full of interest^ the fati^e that is apt 
to follow, and the want of a comfortable roomi to retire to, are the 
causes that' prove so £iital to my correspondencet and the reasons 
whyy for want of a little occasional respite, my pleasure in this 
'situation is less than it should be. 

«< We are, as you will have learned from one of my former let* 
iers, near Bois leDuc, which is- rather a large town, and a Uh>ng 
fortress belonging to the Dutch. About ttoree: milet from this 
pla^ are the Duke's bead qi^arteni, j^nd at foixr /or five miles flir- 



MR. Windham's ufe. ^'j^ 

In his new capacity, Mr. Windham vindicated die 
measures of government in parliament with a degree of 
warmth and openness which by some, persons was cen« 



Aer h the camp. The immediate place of my residence it the 
▼Sfa^c where head quarters are^ a^id I am lodged in the house.of 
a Dtttch attorney. The country about is light and sandy, afford* 
uxg very pleasant rides, which are not the less so from your occa*. 
uonally meeting bodies of troops, of different dresses, establish* 
mentt, and countries. The variety in this respect is not so great 
at it was last year» nor, from a number of circumstances, is the 
scene so interesting, after allowing even for the difference of its 
not being seen, as that was, for the first time. The relief which 
all this gives, after confinement during the summer to LondoOf 
and to such business as that of the war-o£Bce, is more than you 
can conceive* It has given me a new stock of health ; and the 
beauty of the autumn mornings, joined to the general idleness in 
which one lives by necessity, and therefore without self-reproacbf 
has given me a feeling of youthful enjoyment, such as I now but 
rarely know. You cannot conceive how you would like a ride 
here^ with the idea that if you wandered too far, and went beyond 
the out-posts, you might be carried off by a French patrole. It 
is the enjoyment that George, Faulknor was supposed to describe^ 
of a scene near Dublin, where ** the delighted spectator expects^ 
every hioment to be crushed by the impending rocks.'' 

** Were public business out of the question, I should stay here 
probaUy for a week or two longer ; but, as it is, my stay must 
be regulated by other considerations, and it is probable that the 
mesaeoger whom we are waiting for impatiently may occasion my. 
departure immediately. The general state of things is as bad as 
need be. 

*< The shooters in your part of the world must not supposd 
that they have all the sport to themselves. So strong is the lovct 
of mischief among men, that all the shooting of one another that 
if going oiihere, does not prevent their filling up their intervak 
Jky a little murder of partridges. 
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sored JB indiscreet To thai sort of dkcrcdony indeed, 
ildiich consists in dissembling (^Mniansvaiid fsriingSy 
Mr. Windham was an udjer stranger^. .;He thougfar 
that the common maxim, ^^ honesty is the best policy ,'* 
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<* I am not the otily persdn^ probably, ' friiiA thepattsh of Fd- 
l^gjfj ^60 M «ow iWth the army; 'Tbcffe-is a «on ttfxhktsxtAf 
of Ransome, whom Moreton was charged sotnetime smce to niaiie 
enquhy after, and who I hope is alive ; though there i» some 
feason to suppose that he is wounded. A brother of James, too, 
who lites with your brother, is supposed to be here, and about 
him I shall make enquiry. 

^ Farewell : I hope you are going on well at home : that 

Atme is recovered, and that the rest are gay. 

•* W. W.*» 

. In the above letter there is an allusion to a visit which he had 
made in the preceding year,' before he was in office, to our army 
at Valenciennes. The paragraph which relates to a Felbrigg man, 
about whom his servant, Moreton, had been desired to make en- 
quiry, is preserved as a characteristic trait of his kind attention to 
inferiors. 

A trifling anecdote, wbicib the author ha)B beard Mr. Windham 
sdate with some glee, may perhaps in this f^^ce be deemed admis* 
sible. While on this expedition, he hftppeii^ tb faU into convtr* 
union with an elderly Dutck clergyman, who questioned him 
iNry cloaely as to the estabjisbment and disdpUae of the cfaitrch of 
Sngland. Tbete enquiries he ^nsiwrer^ in a way that seemed 
JiAisfactory ; but they were foUowed by ^ent of 4 move pus- 
aling nature, concerning the mechanical process 0f ik may aot be 
called) by which some English pteachers occasionally maru^tuimrti 
tbcar sermons. Upioii Mr. Windham'^ confessing hi» ignorance of 
diii subject, the Dutchman^ in a tone of disappointmest, ex* 
daimedf <* Why then I find, Sir, .after all the conversation we 
brve- had, that I have been deceived aa to yaiur profieotioab They 
told me you were ap Engliib MinisierJ* * ^ 
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was 38- ivalusdbie iii courts and cabulets as ia the 
nary coBeems m li£e. It is true that, by purstiung* 
this ookidttdt, he sometimes gave opportunities to his 
adversaries to turn to his disadvantage any hasty ot 
strong expressions which might fall from him vH tjhid 
course of a warm debate. Among those which ware 
imputed fio him, the greatest ttiuiiiph wad assumed by 
the opposition of the day from that off " perish ^m^ 
iperce-^kt the constitution live/* But it is curious 
enough daat this remarkable sentiment, which WS9 
first charged on him in a pamphlet under the iictitioid 
sigilature of Jasper Wilson^ aniti was afterwards echoed 
and f&«choed through the country, had iii fact never 
been uttered by him, but was oWned by Mr. Harcfinge. 
Mr. Windham^ however, though he denied having 
^ken the words, justified the sentiment^ under the 
ei^knation whith he gave of it, naniely, a preference, 
as an alternative^ of government, order^ and the 
British laws, above mere Y^ealtb and commercial prb»- 
perity. 

In July 17959 an expedition, composed of Emigrants, 
proceeded against Quiberon. Tor this pl-oject, which' 
unhappily failed, Mr. Windham always held himself 
responsible. He thought it a most important object 
that an^ attempt ^ould be made to assist the eiForts of 
thdoe Frenchmen who were bravely struggling at 
home against republican usurpation ; and he earnestly 
wisEied 'tlud siith ao experiraidnt should be tried with 
a far greater fbr^e than was acttiid ly ei^loyed in ii;* 
He always remained firmly of opinion that the royalist 
war in France had been too lightly e>Ksidered by our 
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sored JB indiscreet To thai sort of dncrcdony indeed, 
ildiich c6nsists in dissembling c^imonsvQiid fedingSy 
Mr. Windham was an utter stranger^. ;He thougfat 
that the common maxim, ^^ honesty is the best policy ,'* 
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<* I am not the otily persdn^ probably/ frsin thepattsh of Fd- 
^ggi ^60 M nowiWth the army. 'Tbeffens a son ofthefimHiy 
of Ransome, whom Moreton was charged sotae time smce to make 
enquhy after, and who I hope is ^ive ; though there is some 
feason to suppose that he is wounded. A brother of James» too, 
^b lites with your brother, is supposed to be here, and about 
him I shall make enquiry. 

^ Farewell : I hope you are ^ng on well at home : that 
Anne is recovered, and that the rest are gay. 

. In the above letter there is an allusion to a visit which he had 
made in the preceding year,' before he was in office, to our army 
at Valenciennes. The paragraph which relates to a Felbrigg man, 
aiout whom his servant, Moreton, had been desired to make en- 
quiry, is preserved as a characteristic trait of his kind attention to 
inferiors. 

A trifling anfcdotc> which the author ha)B beard Mr. Wi«4ham 
utjate with some glee, may perhaps in this f^^ce be deemed admis* 
sible. Wliile on this enpeditiont he hftppesed tb faU into convtr- 
imion vrith an elderly Dutck clergyman, who questioned him 
ymxj cloaely as to the establishment and disdpUae of the church of 
Kngland. These enquiries he ^nsiwrer^ in a way that seemed 
.amtisfactory ; but they were foUowed by ^ent of 4 mo^e pus- 
aling nature, concerning the mechanical' process 0f il may ao be 
called) by which some English preachers occasionally matmfaeimre 
their sermons. Upioii Mr. Windham's confessing hi» ignorance of 
diis subject, the Dutchman^ in ja tone of disappointinesty ex* 
daimedf <*Why then I find. Sir, .after all the conversation we 
hawh had, that I have been deceived aa to yaiur profieotiosb They 
told me you were an jSi^/«/i& itfiiii«A^V «^ 



watsas'ivalusdbie hi courts and cabsAets as ia the .^rdir 
nary coBeems ia li£e. It is tt\x& that, by purstting* 
this oobdtt^t, he sometimes galve opportunities to his 
adversaries to turn to his disadvantage any hasty or 
strong expressions which might fall from him ifi tjhid 
course of a warm debate. Among those which ware 
imputed to him, the great^t ttiuiliph tvad assumed by 
the opposition of the day from that <Jf " perish ^m^ 
nM3rce-^kt the constitution live/* Biit it is curious 
enough that this remarkable sentiment, which was 
first charged on him in a pamphlet under the fictitious 
sigriature of Jasper Wilson^ anti was afterwards echoed 
and f&«choed through the country, had in fact never 
been uttered by him, but was olvned by Mr^ Harcfinge. 
Mr. Windhamj however, though* he denied having 
^ken the words, justified the sentiment, under the 
ei^knation whith he gave of it, namely, a preference^ 
as aa alternative^ of government, order,- and the 
British laws, above m^e v^ealth and commercial prt>a- 
perity. 

In July 1795^ an expedition, composed of Emigrants^ 
proceeded against Quiberon. Tor this project, which 
unhappily failed, Mr. Windham always held himself 
responsible. He thought it a most important object 
that an- attempt ^ould be made to assist the eiForts of 
thdoe Frenchmen who were bravely struggling at 
home against republican usurpation; and he earnestly 
widbedi tlud siith ao experiraidnt should be tried with 
a far greater for^e than was actii^ ly ei^loyed in il;* 
He always remained firmly of opinion that the royalist 
war in France had been too lightly wxsidered by our 
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sored JB indiscreet To that sort of dkcrctbny indeed, 
tkrhich consists in dissembling c^MniDnsvQnd ftelingty 
Mr. Windham was an mttjer stranger^ ;He thougfar 
that the common maxim, ^^ honesty is the best policy/' 
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*« I am not the only person, prohMj^' frkki thepansb of Fd- 
l^g?> ^60 is now iWth the army. 'Theft-is a «on of thfc fenHI/ 
of Ransome, whom Moreton was charged sotne time since to niaiie 
enquiry after, and who I hope is alive ; though there is sdtde 
feason to suppose that he is wounded. A brother of James, too, 
whb lites with your brother, is supposed to be here, and about 
him I shall make enquiry. 

^ Farewell : I hope you are going on well at home s that 
Anne is recovered, and that the rest are gay. 

In the above letter there is an allusion to a visit which he had 
made in the preceding year,' before he was in office, to our army 
at Valenciennes. The paragraph which relates to a Felbrigg man, 
a'bout whom his servant, Moreton, had been desired to make en- 
quiry, is preserved as a characteristic trait of his kind attention to 
inferiors. 

A trifling anecdotCy which the author hs» beard Mr. Windham 
utjate with some glee, may perhaps in this f^^ce be deemed admis* 
sible. While on this enpediUon^ he hftppeaed tb faU into convtr* 
imion vrith an elderly Dutck clergyman, who questioned him 
iNry cloaely as to the establisbment and disdpUae of the church of 
Sngland. These enquiries he ^nswer^ in a way that seemed 
jpAisfactory ; but they were foUowed by ^ent of 4 move pttB» 
aUng nature, concerning the mechanical' process 0f il may aot be 
called ) by which some English preachers occasionally matrnfiiaimrm 
their sermons. Upon Mr. Windham's confessing hi» ignorance of 
diii subject, the Dutchman, in .a tone of disappotntinesty tXn 
daimedf <*Why then I find, Sir, .after all the conversation, wie 
brve- had, that I have been deceived aa to yaiur frafeoiimu They 
told me you were an Englub Mimsitr*** «f 



watsas'ivalusdbie hi courts and cabsAets as ia the ,^^f4ir 
nurj coHcerns ia li£e. It is tru^ that^ by pursuing* 
this ookidttct, he sometimes gave opportunities to his 
adversaries to turn to his disadvantage any hasty of 
strong expressions which might fall from him iit th^ 
course of a warm debate. Among those which ware 
imputed to him, the greatest ttiumph wad assumed by 
the opposition of the day from that cff V perish ^m^ 
i^erce-^kt the constitution live/' Biit it is curious 
enough that this remarkable sentiment, which wa9 
first charged on him in a pamphlet under the fictitious 
sigriattune of Jasper Wilson^ aniti was afterwards echoed 
and re-echoed through the country, had in fact never 
been uttered by him, but was olvned by Mr. Harcfinge. 
Mr. Windham^ however, though he denied having 
^ken the words, justified the sentiment , under the 
ei^knation which he gave of it^ namely, a preference, 
as ad alternative^ of government, order^ and the 
British laws, above mere health and commercial prba- 
perity. 

In July 17955 an expedition, coii^iosed of EmigrantSy 
proceeded against Quiberon. Tor this project, which 
unhappily failed, Mr. Windham always held himself 
responsible. He thought it a most important object 
that an^ attempt ^ould be made to assist the eiForts of 
tbose Frenchmen who were bravely struggling at 
home against republican usurpation ; and he earnestly 
widbed tlud siith ao experim^t should be tried with 
a far greater for^e than was acttiid ly ei^loyied in ify 
He always remained firmly of opinion that the royalist 
war in France had been too lightly e>Ksidered by our 
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sored JB indiscreet To that sort of dncrcdony indeed, 
ildiich consists in dissembling (^Mmansvond fselingSy 
Mr. Windham was an ndjer stranger^ .He thougfac 
that the common maxim, ^^ honesty is the best policy/' 
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** 1 am not the only person, prohMj; frkki thepamh of Fd- 
^ggi ^fe<> M nowiWth the army. 'Tbcffe-isa «on ofthefeiiifly 
of Ransome, Whom Moreton was charged sotnetime smce to niaiie 
enquiry after, and who I hope is alive ; though there is some 
feason to suppose that he is wounded. A brother of James, too, 
^b lites with your brother, is supposed to be here, and about 
him I shall make enquiry. 

^ Farewell: I hope you are going on well at home: that 
Anne is recovered, and that the rest are gay. 

In the above letter there is an allusion to a visit which he had 
made in the preceding year,' before he was^ in office, to our army 
at Valenciennes. The paragraph which relates to a Felbrigg man, 
about whom his servant, Moreton, had been desired to make en- 
quiry, is preserved as a characteristic trait of his ^ind attention to 
inferiors. 

A trifling antcdotCy whicih the author hsB beard Mr. Wi«4ham 
sdate with some glee, may perhaps ia this f^ftce be deemed admis* 
sible. While Q|i this expedition^ he hAppc»iied tb faU into convtr- 
imion with an elderly Dutck clergyman, who questioned him 
iNry cloaely as to the establishment and disdpUae of the cfanrch of 
ikkgUnd. These enquiries he ^nsiwrer^ in a way that seemed 
jpitisfactory ; but they were foUowed by ^ent of 4 move pus- 
aling nature, concerning the mechanical' process 0f il ooay aot be 
called ) by which some English preachers occasionally matmfactmrt 
their sermons. Upioii Mr. Windham's confessing hi» ignorance of 
diii subject, the Dutchman^ in ja tone of disappotntinestf ex<« 
daimedf ** Why then I find, Sir, .after all the conversation wt 
hawh had, that I hrre been deceived aa to yaiur profetiiioab They 
told me you were ap Engluh MimOerm 
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was as' : valuable ill courts and cabinets as in the. w4ir 
nary concerns m life. It is true that, by pursaiiig* 
this CGtidiict, he sometimes gaive opportunities to his 
adversaries to turn to his disadvantage any hasty or 
strong expressions which might £all from him iA tjid 
course of a warm debate. Among those which were 
imputed to him, the greatest ttiuiiiph wad assumed by 
the opposition of the day from that Of " perish eom^ 
iperce-^let the constitution live*'' But it is curious 
enough that this remarkable saitiment, which w^ 
first charged on him in a pamphlet under the iictitiouir 
signattune of Ja^r Wilson, anti was afterwards echoed 
and re-echoed through the country, had in fact never 
been uttered by him, but was oWned by Mr^ Hardinge. 
Mr. Windham^ however, though he denied having 
spoken the words, justified the sentiment, under the 
eiH^knation whith he gave of it, namely, a preference^ 
as an alternative^ of governmait, order^ and the 
British laws, above mere health and commercial prba- 
perity. 

la July 2795^ an expedition, coihposed of £niigrants^ 
proceeded against Quiberon. Tor this project, whicb' 
unhappily failed, Mr. Windham always held himself 
responsible. He thought it a most important object 
that anv attempt should be made to assist the efforts of 
thdse Frenehmcin who were bravely struggling at 
home against republican usurpation; and he earnestly 
willed: thai siith an experim^t should be tried with 
a far greater for^e than was actiiidly employed in ify 
He always remained firmly of opinion that the royalist 
war in France had been too lightly considered by our 
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sored m indiscreet To that sort of discrsdoDy indeed, 
ilrhich consists ia dissembling opinionsvand fsdingsy 
Mr. Windham was an mtcer stranger^. He thought 
that the common maxim, ^^ honesty is the best policy/' 
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** I am not the only ptfrson, probstbly, fr«M the parish of FeK 
Mgg, who 18 now inth the anny. 'Thetis^s a fton of the fkriitly 
of RanBome, Whom Moreton was charged sofne tinie smce to niake 
enquiry ^fter, and who I hope is alive; though there i a sbtne' 
reason to suppose that he is wounded. A brother of James, too^ 
who lites with your brother, is supposed to be here, and about 
him I shall make enquiry. 

^ Farewell : I hope you are gping on well at home : that 
Anne is recorered, and that the rest are gay. 

In the above letter there is an allusion to a visit which he had 
made in the preceding year/ before he was in office, to our army 
sit Valenciennes. The paragraph which relates to a Felbrigg man, 
at>Out whom his servant, Moreton, had been desired to make en- 
q^uiry, is preserved as a characteristic trait of his kind attention to 
inferiors. 

A trifling apfcdotf , whieib the author hais b«ftrd Mr. Wi«4kaiis 
sdate with some glee, may perhaps ia this {ijiice be deemed admis* 
sible. Wliile ofi this eiLpeditioB^ he .happ«»6d tb faU into conver- 
afMSion with an elderly Dutchr clergyman) who questioned him 
^ry cloady as to the establishment and disdpUBo of the church of 
Stiglaiid. These enq«iriee^ be answer^ in a way that seemed 
jutisfactory ; but they were folfewed by ^tm pi a more pus* 
ahog nature, concerning the mechanical process <^ k may ao be 
called ) by which some English preachers occasionally marmfactmr^ 
their sermons. Upioii Mr. Wiadham'« confessing hia ignorance of 
diif subject, the Dutchmaiiy in ja tone of disappotBtinesty ex« 
daisMf ** Why then I find. Sir, .after all the conversaittoii we 
kave^ had, t^t 1 have been deceived aa to your pra£eiitioa» They 
told me you were an Englisb Mmsta\** > > 
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was as' valuable ill courts and cabinets as in the. 9fr4ib^ 
nary concerns m li£e* It is true that, by pursuing* 
thb cdudnct, he sometimes gave opportunities to his 
adversaries to turn to his disadvantage any hasty or 
strong expressions which might fall from him iA tjid- 
course of a warm debate. Among those which were 
imputed to him, the greatest ttiumph wad assumed by 
the opposition of the day from that Of " perish eom^ 
merce-^let the constitution Hve/' But it is curious 
enough that this remarkable saitiment, which w^ 
first charged on him in a pamphlet under the fictitious 
sigitatture of Ja^r Wilson^ anti was afterwards echoed 
and fe«choed through the country, had iti fact never 
been uttered by him, but was otvned by Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. Windham^ however, though* he denied having 
spoken the words, justified the sentiment, under the 
eiH^knation whith he gave of it, namely, a preference^ 
as aa alternative^ of governmait, order^ and the 
British laws, above mere health and commercial prt>a- 
perity. 

la July 2795^ an expedition, coihposed of £niigrants^ 
proceeded against Quiberon. Tor this project, whicb* 
unhappily failed, Mr. Windham always held himself 
responsible. He thought it a most important object 
that aa> attempt should be made to assist the efforts of 
thdse Frenehtncin who were bravely struggling at 
home against republican usurpation; and he earnestly 
widbed 'thai siith ao experimi&t should be tried with 
a far greater for^e than was actiiidly employed in jfy 
He always remained firmly of opinion that the royalist 
war in France had been too lightly considered by our 
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government ; and that if the tide had been '^ taken at 
^e heady'Vthe family of Bourbon might have been 
restored to the throne of their ancestors. Of the ex- 
tent of the war in La Vendee, which seemed to be but 
little known in this country, Mr. .Windham took an 
(^^rtunity, some years afterwards, of giving a very 
forcible description, in the Aj^endix to his speech on 
the Peace of Amiens *• 

Upon the dissolution of parliament in 1796, Mr» 
Windham was, for the fourth time, chosen member for 
Norwich* An opposition, however, of a much more 
formidable nature than that in 1794, was attempted in 
&VOIU* of Mr. Bartlett Gumey, a banker, of consider-^ 
able local influence, who was defeated by a majority 
of only 83. Mr.Thelwall, the celebrated political 
lecturer, was at Norwich during this election, and . 
endeavoured to sharpen the contest by his popular 
harangues in the market place, against Mr. Windham, 
and the war-system of the Pitt administration. 

The two following letters addressed to a friend, will 
furnish the reader with some of the impressions made 
on Mr. Windham by the state of continental afiairs 
in 1796: 

" Park Street^ Westminsierj 

" Dear Sir, August 6tb ly^S. 

" I HAVE turned in my mind what you mentioned 

of your views respecting Genoa, and will take the first 

opportunity of speaking upon the subject to Lord 
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Grenville ; but I much doubt whether any situation^ 
such as your wishes seem to point to, is likely to be 
found. The prospect of things in that part of the 
world, as weBi as every where else^ is bad indeed* 
The question i^, how might this have been avoided, 
and, what is still more to the purpose, how may it- 
now be avoided. The opposition will say to the fifst, 
^^ by having remaihed at peace.'' But, besides . that 
that >was not in our power, I should rather say, '^ by 
having resolved earlier to go to war, and by havings 
seen better than the allies in general have done, the^ 
true nature of that war." While the French under* 
stood perfectly their own views, and have taken the- 
straight road to universal dominion, other nations have 
not understood equally their own danger. The cons 
sequence is-, that this danger now threatens to over^ 
whehn them. 

" Should a time arrive when the zeal and energy, 
of individuals of all desci:iptions must be called for, as 
I foresee is likely to be the case, I shall not forget the 
tender which you so properly and so handsomely 
make of your services. I hope, should that period 
arrive, we shall all shew equal spirit and alacrity with 
the young soldier whose letter I return to you. , 

" I am, dear Sir, 
" Your very feithful, 

** and obedient Servant, 
<* W. Windham.** 
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^ Park Street^ WMnUnster^ 
" Dear Sm, S^emb& 21 i70. 

" I RECEIVE with more grief than surprize th^e ac- 
count you send me of the fate of youir po« lie^h^inr^ 
whose return to his friends and country^ I never atfowi^d 
myself to count upon, any more than upon that of 
many other brave and promising 'men j (employed in 
the same fatal climate. To the losses that happen in the 
field of battle one can, in some measure, reconcile one's- 
self, and they are comparatively small ; but the ravages 
of these fatal climates are so extensive and so unceasiiig, 
that one cannot bear to look to that side of the war. I 
will not fail to return you his letter the moment I have 
time t^ turn to it, but I caimot forbear, in the mean- 
while, to offer my condolence to yourself and his other 
relations, on the loss of a youth in whose succesi and 
safety I had myself contracted a very lively intcfrest, 

^* The calamities of war are undoubtedly very 
great; but it does not follow that eVery transactioil 
that may call itself Peace will ultimately be the meanisi 
of diminishing them, even if it should not bring 6ti 
calamities of a worse kind. Suppose, for instance, 
that that peace should be made upon terms so advatl- 
tageous to the republick, as to give tJiem the com- 
mand of all the coast of Europe ; and, by enabling 
them, in consequence, to shut against us, in a great ' 
measure, aH the ports of Europe, to set them up as 
our rivals in trade, in such circumstances as may 
give them a decided superiority in that respect. 
The jealousy of other countries, the connexion of 



Francis witb Ame^a^ th^^ i*apid increase of tl^r 
marine, suppotted< by thai df Spain and Holland, and 
supplied and pushed forws^xl by those resources whidh 
are now e:tpended m the > maintenatice of immense 
armies, may well ghre such a turn to trade and 
mahu&ctures, as in a Tery short dme to . begin the 
openition of sinking the commercial consequence of 
thifi^ country, and that c^radon once begun, will not 
ftul to go on very rapidly. * 

^ You; have already a proof of the eflFect that empire 
willliave on trad^, in the SLopfmg up of the port of 
Leghorn, and the termination of all intercourse with 
Spain* l^>ain is now, and has long be6% a country 
devoted to France, and it remains to be seen how 
long Fbrtugal.will be otherwise than in the same state. 
All these are consequences resulting from military and 
political ascendancy, yet I iear we may happen to find 
ttM they have a close connexion with national and 
commercial pro^erity : so little true it is, as many are 
hid to think, that' war and commerce must always be 
a^iverse to one another, 

*' I will not foil to bear in mind your wishes on th^ 

^Kfierefvt objects to Which diey point, ^ould aoiy op* 

portunity cSef o§ promoting them. Let me beg you 

to beKeve n^e, dedr^Sir, in the meaaaitime, with sinceic 

concern for the loss which you and Mrs. ■■ have 

sustained, 

" Your very obedient, 

. . : . **^ and feithful Servant, . 
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In the following year (1797) Mr. Windham had to 
deplore the loss of his illustrious friend Mr.Burke^ 
whose memory he ever regarded with the warmest 
aflfection, as well as the profoundest veneration. He 
considered the extinction of such eloquence and wis* 
dom as a heavy misfortune to the country, in the diffi- 
culties with which it was then struggling. In a letter 
to Captain Lukin, dated 16 November 1797, ^^ says,. 
^^ I do not reckon it amongst the least calamities of 
the times, certainly not among those that affect me 
least, that the world has now lost Mr. Burke. Oh! 
how much may we rue that his counsels were bot 
followed ! Oh ! how exactly do we see verified all that 
he has predicted.** 

On the xoth of July 1798, Mr. Windham married 
Cecilia, one of the daughters of the late Admiral 
Arthur Forrest, an officer who attained the highest 
reputation in his profession, and whose gallant exploit 
in the year 1758, when with three English ships he 
attacked and beat oi seven French ones, will be ever 
disdnguished in our naval annals. The truly amiable 
and excellent qualities of Mrs. Windham, and the 
interchange of affectionate attentions which marked 
this union from the commencement to the close of it^ 
are topicks upon which it would be grateful but needles^ 
to dilate* 

Of Mr. Windham's political and parliamentary 
course, during the remainder of the period in which 
he continued in office with Mr. Pitt, it seems uniieces'^ 
sary to speak much in detail i ifor indeed could it be 
done without entering into a historical relation of the 
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^aits of the war, whkb would be quite inconsistent 
Ivith the limited nature of the pres^it narrative* . It 
may be sufficient to observe ^generally, that he sdrenu- 
ously resisted every proposal which was made for sedc- 
ing a peace with the French republick, as well as every 
measure which^ under the specious name of Reform, 
tended, as he thought, to the subversion of the consti- 
tutbn. The union with Ireland at length indirectly 
occasioned the dissolution of the calnnet* Mr. Wind- 
ham's own statement on this subject is so explicit and 
decisive that it may be proper to quote it here, though 
it. will necessarily find a place in another part of the 
present work *. ^^ When the proposition," said be, 
^^ for the union was first brought forward, I . had 
^ong objections to the measure, and I was only re« 
condled to it upon the idea that all disabilities attach- 
ing on the Catholics of Ireland were to be removed^ 
and. that the whole population would be united in 
interests and affections. Bdieving this to be the case, 
and finding that impediments were started to this 
•measure much stronger than I was prepared to appre- 
hend, I relinquished the administration, because I 
thought the measure indispensable to the safety of 
this empire/' His resignation, ^ghidi took place 
in February 1801, accompanied^ ve of his col- 
leagues ; viz. Mr. Pitt, the Lord Chancellor (Lough- 
i>orough). Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, and Mr. 
Dundas. In the new administration, Mr. Adding- 
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ten was placed at the head/of tfaeireaaury, bearmg of 
CDurse^ eke acknowlo^ed character: of prkne :inuuster. 

Mr* Windham had beoa in office a^rly teven yeacs^ 
ttd dunng diat time luid effected maay regnladons 
l^y whidi the army Iras ^nabnaily benefited. By one 
dP ithedt) the vives and faitnlieB of iaUdiers :^enrmg 
abroad trem enaUed to obtain infiomiaatibn . of their 
relatives with much greaiier faciiky and regularity than 
before } and the fin Jirhich bad- been customary on 
Meb enquiries was aboltsbed. The pay of subakema, 
ti0nM:or]i\niis8ioned officers asid privates, ad well as the 
iMisbns to officers' widows^ were indfeased by him ; 
and that admirable in^titntioii, the Royal Miliary Asy- 
ton, ov^ its establishment to his humane suggesrions 
and ^adtve exertions. 

in «be cabinet ' k appears that he had differed from 
lilf b Htt aitti themajoifey of- his colleagues, botli wiofa 
y^pe^ to die db^ect and eo tfaje conduct of the war. He 
^iiway«rbroadiysfowedth^.opimons which have been 
before referred to, and udiicb were alsd maintained by 
Mr» Burke 4 1 namely, that the legitimate object of the 
War was the^estdtatioii of * the House of Boufboo, 
1md that this objeet couid only be accomplished by 
jiving Uberal encouragement to the exfertiom • of the 
lloyalists in France; That he was wrong with respect 
4b the effictey of those meatas, can ftardly be mferred 
liiomany actaal iteperience iof fects; for th^ asdtempts 
wMch were rnade^ to soocdur the Royalists o\nedth^ 
failure to other causes than a want of energy in the 
persons intended to be benefited by them. Perhaps, 
when we look to the contest ^hich, with our asdsfance, 
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thejaeapleof Spain zre now so gloriously mintaiiiing, 
we may be indined to think that Mr* Windham's propo* 
sidon was not so extrava^nt as it was soppoeed to be ; 
and that, with similar akl^ the inhabitants of the pro* 
winces of France might have emancipated thensdves 
and their oomitry from the tyranny of the Jacobins of 
Fatis. He certainly thought the war had been con«> 
4ucted on our part with too little attendon to the pur- 
poses for which it had been originally undertakai ; -^ 
that it had become a war of shifte and expedients ; a 
contest for petty and remote objects, rather than for 
near and vital ones. These opinions he repeatedly 
expressed to some of his colleagues in long and 
detailed letters, which were in fact state-papers c^ a 
taost valuable kind. But his differences with the 
cabinet, important as they weife, did not induce hioi 
10 relinquish office^ Wk choice lay between thosvB 
who wished to carry on the vf^^ though in a way whidi 
he did not think the most durable, and those who 
would not carry it on at alL It was ckarly his duty, 
consistently with his opinioiis, to si^port the war itself 
at aU events, however conducted; and to continue 
to use such influence as his official situation might 
.afford him, towards fecommemUng that system of con* 
duct which be thought to be the tru? one. 

^ The emoluments of his offioe were, as we have al* 
«^dy seen, of a very ttiftii^ amount, t^itallyinadequsfle 
: indeed to the rank and station of a cabinet munstei* ; 
1|or was his leriffement accotnpanied by pension or ad- 
vantage of any kind. He returned, however, ta pri- 
vate life, with the gifit^ikig se^afrd of his Sovereign's 
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tnarked approbation. His Msyesty took an early occii* 
don of commanding Mr. Windham's . attendance at 
Weymouth, and honoured him, during his stay, with 
distinguishing proofs of kindness and esteem. 

During the prorogation of Parliament in 1801, the 
new ministers settled preliminaries of peace with France 
tod her allies. This measure Mr. Windham regarded, 
not less in the terms than in the principle, as highly 
dangerous to the interests of the country. On the 
first d&cussion of this subject, which was upon an 
Address of Thanks to His Majesty, he was unable to 
deliver his sentiments; but on the following day, 
(Nov. 4th.) when the report of the Address was 
brought i^>, he pronounced the celebrated speech* 
which he afterwards published in the form of a Pam- 
.phlet, subjoining to it an Appendix, which is valuable 
jbr the information it .contains, as well as for the vi- 
.gour with which it is. composed* 

The definitive treaty, which was ratified a few 

months afterwjbrds, he considered , to be even more 

censurable than the preliminaries had been; and in 

iConformity with this opinion, he moved an Address to 

His Majesty on the 13th of May 1802, deploring the 

sacrifices which had been submitted to by the treaty, 

and expressing apprehensions for the safety of the em- 

. pure, in the immense accession of territory, influence, 

and power which had been confirmed t)0 France. He 

. prefaced this Address with an eloquent and powerful 

.speech, but after a debate which occupied two evenings 
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the motion was negatived by 278 votes against 2% 
including tellers. Lord Grenville moved a simil^u^ad-f 
dress in the House of Lords, which Wfts rejected by 
122 against 16. So popular was the Peace of Amiens, 
tihat only 16 peers an4 22 commoners could be found 
to disapprove of it ! Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, though on 
4ifierent grounds, y^ere. found amongst its supporters. 
In June 1802, the ministers took advantage of a 
&vourable moment for dissolving the Parliament, which 
h^d now completed its sixth year. The Peace of 
Amie:^ had " bought them golden opinions/* ; which 
were to be " worn in their newest clos^;". and the 
returns frpm the popular election^, with some few 
exceptions, served to s^ew, that, the people approved 
of the pe?ic^ and the peace-mskkers. Mr. Windham, 
on the, other hand, fell a victim to (he uitrepidity he 
had shewn ^i^.. opposing this darling mej^jir^. After 
having r^rf;se»ted Norwich for eighteen years, he 
lost his seat to Mr. William Smith, one of its present 
membei^, wbg. had been invited thither to oppo^ himi. 
In his defeat^ however, he had 1356 votes, falling 
short of his adversary's .number only. by eighty-three. 
In the farewell address which he wrote, upon this oc- 
casion (and which was published in the joint names of 
himself and his colleague, the late Mr. Frere), he ex- 
pressed his feelings in very strong and emphatic 
terms. The C9ntest he described to be one of great 
political importpice ; and so the public seemed to 
consider it, for the loss of this election afforded matter 
of triumph even to the newspapers of Paris, which, 
for some time past, ha4 bjeen remarkable for their 
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coarse and violent attacks on Mr. Windham's antigaU 
lican opinions. 

A subscription was immediately set on foot at Nor- 
wich for the purpose of bringing him forward as a 
candidate for the county of Norfolk ; and so powerful 
were the exertions of his friends^ that Mr. Wodehouse, 
who had just before offered himself as a candidate on 
the same interest, was induced to withdraw himself 
from the field. Mr. Windham, however, withstbod 
the solicitations of his friends, strongly as they were 
pressed upon him, and declined a contest which he 
foresaw would be wasteful and hazardous. He took 
his seat for the borough of St. Mawes, which the 
kindness of the Grenville family had secured for 
him as a retreat, in the event of a repulse at Nor- 
wich. His friends at the latter place, though his 
political connexion with them no longer existed, were 
unwilling to extinguish all recollection of it. They 
celebrated his birth-day by annual meetings, which 
were fully attended; and they gave themselves the 
additional satisfaction of placing in their public hall, 
by means of a subscription, a well-executed portrait of 
him by the late Mr. Hoppner, from which has been 
taken the whole length mezzotinto print by Reynolds, 
now become familiar to the public eye. 

During the first session of the new parliament, the 
bad faith of the French government, which had been 
the subject of his predictions, was revealed to the 
country by the ministers, to whom in fact it had be- 
come apparent very soon after the ratification of the 
Definitive Treaty. War appeared inevitable; and 
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though Mr. Fox and some of his friends at first recom- 
mended that means for preventing it should be sought 
for through , the mediation of Russia, yet, after the 
first shock had ceased tq be felt, all !ranks and descrip- 
tions of persons throughout the country prepared to 
engage in the new contest with alacrity and vigour. 
By a man influenced more by individual, and les^ by 
public feeling, than Mr. Windham was, this fulfil- 
ment of his predictions might have been considered as 
afibrding a proud triumph of opinion ; but such a 
sentiment, if momentarily excited in him, was effec- 
tually damped by others of a graver kind. Though 
he had blamed the peace, he lamented but did not 
oppose the sudden renewal of hostilities. He regarded 
it as an evil, but in the choice which was then hel<) 
out to us, as a less evil than the continuance of the 
peace would have been. The following extract from 
a letter which he addressed to the writer of this nar« 
rative, before the actual declaration of war had been 
made, and before the country had shewn the dispo- . 
sition which was afterwards so strongly manifested, 
may serve concisely to describe the impressbn which 
the anticipation of war had made upon him : -* 

" PallMally A% 17, 1803. 
^' A GREAT ferment is, I conclude, e:stcited by the 
sort of assurance which we seem to have now, that 
war must take place. I say sort of assurance^ for I 
can hardly yet persuade myself that something of a 
hope in the minds of the ministers is not still in re- 
serve. This, at least, one may venture to say, that 

£ 2 
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unless the country be made fully sensible of its danger, 
and bestir itsel£ in a way far different from what it 
does at present, the war can lead to nothing but dis- 
grace and r^in> producing consequences nearly as fatal 
as even peace itself would have done. Nothing can be 
a greater ixustake than to suppose that those who de- 
plored the Peace of Amiens must therefore rejoice in 
the recommencement of war. One of the reasons for 
deploring the pi^e was, the foreseeing that war, when* 
ever it should take place again, , must recommence in 
drcumstai^es of imniense disadvantage. Still greater 
m\ist those disadyai^tages be, if the country , return to 
war, with;po a4lsq^ate £eeling of its situation, and, 
i|i consequence,:, wtkj noi^idispositipn to make those 
€^$>rts, -ai|d ,tqf submit to tho^ pic!ivation$ which can 
ajotne give it s^/Chance of success^ This only I feel cer- 
tpQi»;pf,jth9l wei.must spcm h^^ perished iu peace; 
an4 this' efiect at leastt/liiay result ftom war begun even 
33 thi^ seems likely to b^, ..thSstt il may stop the pro- 
gress of the ruin which was before coming fast upon 
U9, Whatevei^ the: feding ..and temper of the nation 
m^y be, dur meins. -of resistance are certainly greater 
than they-A^^ereirlilsdlyjtaJbe at: alater period ; including 
always in the estimate of the decrease of our means, 
the rapidly iQcreasjlng . power of France. When peo- 
ple compare the circu?^$ts^(e$ Jni which war is^to be 
bc^un, with those in which,/ it llright have been con- 
tinued a year and a half ag^, : they will begin perhaps 
to. suspect thatothose *hQ advised : them, to continue 
war then, were not altogether: in ) the wrong, They 
certainly canno^i xomplaift that ^ the experimefit of the 



peace iias! failed in con^iience of any ihterfuptibh 
fircan tbose who oii]^atly declared against it. They ' 
have the foil blessingd of their' dmi couhsels/* 

Deeply impressed with th^se sentfmenfts, he ojiposed 
with considerable wamith the m^asiire^^iih Mr. Fox 
recommended, of seeking aii adjustment of difierehc^ 
through the mediation of Ru&ia ;^and he- urged, oh 
the contrary, the immediate adoption of the most 
vigorous means for the^ defence of fhe coiintry. Of 
this description, however, he did tiot cohsid^ the 
measure proposed by the' ministers for ra&ing, by a 
scheme of ballot and substitution, what Was called an 
Army of Reserve ; nor was he dispiosed to iapjprove of 
the indiscriminate employment of a large and expeti- 
ave establishm^t of volunteers. His speeches' on 
these subjects not only coiitain some ' of the most 
amusing specimens of his eloquence,' but may be re- 
garded, perhaps, as valuable essays oh military topics, 
from which those who remain xmcohvinced by liis 
arguments, may glean ttiuch uiseful information, con- 
veyed to them in a pleasing and popular ^ftta*. 

To the volunteers he was falsely repteseriti^d as an 
enemy. He admired and uniformly extolled the spirit 
which they manifested in the radment of dariger ; sis 
well as their total disTdgard of pers6hal ihconveniehcfe 

and privations. But while he admitted their useful- 

- • ■ . ' • ' . -I , ■ ' 

ness if employed aS lighi: independent bbdies, tiiained 
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as marksmen, and not clogged with the discipline of 
regulars, he Is^mented to ^ee them formed into bat- 
talions, and attempted to be forced by a kind of hot- 
bed into troops of the line. To hang on the rear of 
an invading enemy, to cut off his supplies, to annoy 
him from concealed points by keeping up an irregular 
fire, were services which he conceived volunteers 
might easily learn and skilfully execute ; but the steady 
and exact discipline which is required from troops 
destined to face an enemy in the field of battle, he 
thought their previous habits, unsuitable avocations, 
and scanty means of receiving instruction, would to- 
tally forbid them from attaining. The history of the 
glorious struggle which has since been maintained in 
Spain will furnish a strong confirmation of the accu- 
racy of this distinction ; for it will be recollected that 
the hasty levies of the patriots have been almost uni- 
formly rq)ulsed and scattered, when they have ven- 
tured directly to oppose the enemy in the field ; while, 
on the other hand, their activity as irregular troops 
has principally enabled them to protract for four year^ 
a contest against armies formidable in numbers as well 
as in discipline and experience. There were other 
objections which Mr. Windham conceived against the 
volunteers, constituted as Government allowed them to 
be. The expence which he considered to be unne- 
cessarily incurred in dress and in pay, as well as under 
many other heads, he did not fail to protest against ; 
and his complaints were still heavier with respect to 
the distribution of rank which was lavishly bestowed 
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amongst the officers of the volunteer establishment, 
and which he conceived must prove not only offensive 
to the regular officers, but, in case of actual service, 
even dangerous to the country. The e^^emptions too, 
which were granted to volunteers, he regarded aa 
highly mischievous, from their tendency to lock up 
men from better descriptions of service. None of 
these objections, however, applied to the volunteeFS 
themselves; but were directed merely against their 
constitution, for which they were not to beblamed» 
It may be safely affirmed that he was entirely friendly 
to the volunteers as men, and disposed to turn their 
services to the best account of which he conceived them 
capable- 
It was not in the House of Commons alone that he 
recommended activity and vigour. He gave his full 
attention, during the autumn of this year (1803), to 
the defence of the county of Norfolk, where (besides 
raising a company of volunteers at Felbrigg, of which 
he was first the captain, and afterwards the colonel, on 
its being joined by Government in a battalion with 
other corps), he personally surveyed a great part of 
the coast, attended the meetings of Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants, and strongly urged the necessity of some local 
measui^es of defence, which, however, were not 
adopted. At one of these meetings, he proposed a set 
of resolutions containing some accurate and detailed 
information relative to the state of the Norfolk coast ; 
these resolutions were not passed, but the author of 
this sketch has in his possession a copy of them, 
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Tphich, for obvious reasons, it would be imptbper to 
publish *. 

He returned to his parliamentary duty in Novfember 

1803, at the opening of the session, in the course of 

^hich a change took place in the state of parties for 

which the publick seemed scarcely prepared. In order 

the better to understand the causes which led to this 

'Change, it will be necessary to look back fo the period 

>which imitiediately followed the dissofurion of Mr, 

Pitt*s cabinet in 'l8oi. — The members of that cabinet 

Vho resigned their seats wiU be obseired almost im- 

mediately to have discovered differences of opinion 

amongst themselves, arid the Peace of Afeiiens served 

to complete their disunion. Mr. Pitt and nfdhy of 

his friends approved of the Peace, or at least of the 

'principles on which it was formed j and gave their 

general, though not unqualified, support to Mr. Ad- 

dington's administration; while, on the other hand. Lord 

Grenville, Lord Spencer, and 'Mr. Windham warmly 

opposed the ministers on the subject of' the Peace' as 

well as occasionally on other measures. From this 

opposition had sprung a party at first more forihidable 

in talents than in numbers, consisting of the three ex- 

teinisters last named, of the immediate connexions of 

the Grenville family, and of the surviving personal 

friends of Mr. Burke ; — the latter class 'incluAfng the 

highly respectable names of Lords FitzwilllaSm and 

Minto, Mr. William Elliot, arid Dr. Lawrferice. ' Frbhi 

* Mr. Windham took occasion to refer to these resolutions in 
bis first speech in the ensuing session) on the 23d Nov. 1803. 
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this small hostile band, the ministers appeared for a 
time to receive but little annoyance, backed as they 
generally were by the powerful aid of Mr. Ktt and 
his friends ; and having also, by a course of con- 
dilatory measures, drawn over to their support some 
of the partizans x)f Mr. Fox. Among the latter, Mr. 
Sheridan became the open defender of the ministers, 
while Mr. Tierney gave them the foil weight of his 
talents, by accepting an office at their hands. The 
opposition, too, of Mr. Fox and his remaining friends 
became only occasional, and was by no means con- 
ducted with the warmth which had characterised it in 
the -time of Mr. Pitt's administration. The Peace of 
Amiens, as has been already seen, had even met with 
Mr. Fox's approbation. But on the renewal of the war, 
an opinion of the insufficiency of the ministers to con- 
duct it seemed at once to prevail amongst all the other 
parties of the house; and all of them, though at •first 
without any actual concert or arrangement, fell into 
an undisciplined yet effective opposition. The great , 
questions on which they had so long differed were now 
at rest ; — the French revolution had totally changed 
its course ; — the war of 1 793 -was at an end ; — the 
Peace of Amiens could not. be recalled or athended. 
But a new question had arisen of vital importance to 
the country, namely, the conduct of the new war; 
and on this point, if the parties in opposition did not 
fully agree amongst themselves, they at least much 
more widely differed froiti the ministers than they did 
from each other. The party of which Lord Gren- 
vilfe was considered as the leader in one house and 
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Mr. Windham in the other, had in the meantinic 
received a considerable increase of strength, both 
with respect to actual numbers, and to the confidence 
which, owing to the fulfillment of their predictions, 
the country had now begun to repose in them. It 
was in this state of things that the writer of this pre- 
face received from Mr. Windham a letter, from which 
the following is an extract : — 



^ _ . r" 



Pall Mall J January i, 1804. 
Upon the subject of coalitions, on which so much 
appears now, in the way of discussion, and on which 
you say there is so much anxiety in various quarters, 
I will write more another time j unless indeed, as I 
expect, I shall have an opportunity soon of talking 
with you, having settled at present, in consequence 
of these increasing reports of immediate invasion, to 
come in the course of the week into Norfolk. Writing 
or speaking, however, I can tell you nothing in respect 
to fact, as I know no more of any form of coalition, 
actually begun or projected, than is known to all the 
world. All that I can do is, to point out the odd in- 
consistency of persons, who, while they are declaiming 
continually against party, and exhorting people to 
forget their former differences, and to unite for the 
general interest, are ready to fall with all possible 
violence upon those who take the first step in obedi- 
ence to that call. This inconsistency indeed is so 
obvious that it hardly seems to require being pointed 
out. Do they mean only to say, that you ought to 
unite with thoi^e with whom you are already united ? 
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This would seem to be an exhortation not very neces- 
sary. And if you are to go beyond that, is the unicfa 
tfy. be with those with whom, disagreeing formerly, you 
now agree, or are you to take for your associates those 
with whom you agreed formerly, but now disagree? 
The nature of the thing seems to admit no other 
choice/' 

r I 

In a few days after the date of this letter, the author 
of this narrative received another from him, containmg 
more detailed obserVation$ on the same subject :-^ 

" Pall Mallj January 5, 1 804. 
i« With respect to coalitions, I am sorry that opi- 
nions take the turn which you describe; for though 
nothing has been either said or done on that subject, 
that I know of, between any of the parties, such is 
evidently the point to which they seem in a .cer- 
tain degree to tend, and to which it is most devoutly 
to be wished that they should tend. What upon eartji 
18 it that people would, Jiave, or are wishing for ? Is it 
desirable that such a man as Mr. Fox, powerful as 
he will be, in spite of all that can be done to preveQt 
it, should for ev^r adhere to a system of politicks in 
which those who are supposed to mean the good of 
the country cannot join him ? If he does not adhere 
to such a system, that is, if he has either been taught 
by experience, that his system is wrong, or rather, 
putting all change on his part out of the question 
(which is the truer way), if on the questions ojF the 
{U'esent moment, he thinks as one would wish himt 
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is one not to co-operate with him, is one riot to con- 
cert, to communicate with him, for givmg effect to 
the opinions thus held in common? Upon what 
principle of common sense, or qf common honesty, is 
this to be refused ? Or how is the state ever to be 
served, or publick business ever to be carried on, if 
this is not the case ? Men who have once differed upcxi 
any great question, must continue to differ foi: ever j 
till, in the course of not many years, no two men of any 
consideration will be found whom it will be possible 
to put together.; and then that will happen which does 
happen, that a party will be formed out of all the 
underlings of all parties, whose oppositions have been 
just a$ great, and who^e coalitions therefore must be 
just as monstrous, according to the phrase used, but 
of whom nobody complains, because neither their 
junctions nor oppositions have been matters that peo- 
ple have much troubled themselves about. But the 
way in which I wish people to satisfy themselves lijxMi 
thfe subject is, by endeavouring to state their objec- 
tions. They will find, I think,' a confirmation of the 
opinion which they wish to confute, in the impoissi- 
bility which they will be und^r of shewing it to be 
'wrong. At least, it is &ir to ask that the accusation 
should be distinctly stated, before an attempt is made 
at defence. If Mr. Pift, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, 
myself, &c. should agree upon any question or measure, 
what is there immoral or wrong in our communicating, 
and concerting together, upon the best means of 
carrying it into effect ? I might add, though it is not 
necessary, what is there that should make such an 

12 
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agreement, upon many points, dither impossible or 
very unlikely ? The agreement I am speaking of ; — 
the concert in consequence may from a thousand causes 
be sufficiently unlikely, and those causes, perhaps, far 
less creditable to the parties than their union would be." 

As the session proceeded, the three parties which 
had thus accidentally fallen into the. same ranks, 
Sound opportunities of cementing their strength, and 
of carrying : on conjoint operations, very formidable in 
thdr nature to those whom they assailed. A motion 
made by Mr. Pitt, on the. 15th of March 1804, for 
an enquiry into the state of the navy, had the effect of 
uniting in its support his own friends with those of 
the Grenvilles, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Fox ; — and 
though it was negatived by a majority of 7^ , an opi- 
nion began rather generally to. prevail that Mr. Ad- 
dington's administration was not long-lived. In its 
stead, the country seemed to expect that a. ministry 
would be formed on ^ broad basi^, uniting all the 
parties then in opposition, and having in its cabinet the 
two great rival leaders who had .for twenty years 
divided, the suffices of the nation. From such an 
union, strengthened by such powerful auxiliaries as 
Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Windham,, 
the highest advantages were confidently looked for. 
In a Letter which I received from Mr. Windham, dated 
the ^9th of March, after adverting to recent divisions 
in the house, and to the opinions which were enter* 
tained of a change of ministers, he added the follow* 
ing passage ; ^^ What the ministry may be that will 
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come in the place of the present one, it is difficult to 
say. I shall clearly not be a friend to any that does 
not fairly try to be a comprehensive one/* It appears, 
therefore, that the decision upon which he afterwards 
acted, had thus early been resolved upon. 

On the 1 1 th of April, upon the third reading of the 
Irish Militia Bill, another trial of strength took place, 
in which the numbers of the allied oppositionists ap- 
proached very near to those of the ministers ; being 
107 against 128. An allusion to this division, and to 
its probable consequences, is contained in a letter ad- 
dressed to this writer by Mr. Windham, from which is 
taken the following short extract :— 



^ « Pall Mallj April 19, 1804. 

*' The late division has, I suppose, set the politicians 
of Norfolk speculating, as well as the politicians here. - 
The opinions of the learned seems to be (I am not one 
of the learned) that the fate of the ministry is pretty 
much decided ; not of course by the mere effect of 
that division, but by the causes that led to it. I sup- 
pose the fact may be, that, bating the respite which 
they get by the present state of the King's health, they 
can hardly hope to stand long. Then will come the 
question of what is to succeed them ; and to this, I atn 
far from professing to be able to give an answer. I 
think I have a guess, and that guess is not favourable 
to any arrangement of which I am likely to make 
part/' 
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The ministers, however, fell only by repeated attacks. 
On the 23d of April, Mr. Fox moved for a com- 
mittee to consider of measm'es for the defence of the 
country. This motion received the support of Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Windham, and of their respective friends, 
amounting in all to 204 against 256. A division, two 
days afterwards, on the Irish Militia Bill, proved still 
less favourable to the ministers, who could count only 
240 votes against 203. 

By these latter divisions, the fate of Mr. Addington's 
administration was decided. Mr. Pitt, in submitting a 
list of names to the royal consideration, not only in- 
cluded that of Mr. Fox, but is said to have earnestly 
and warmly recommended his admission into the new 
cabinet. But the attempt proved unsuccessful, and 
Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Windham de- 
dined in consequence, to take their seats in a cabinet 
which was not to be formed on the extensive plan of 
including the heads of all the parties who had been 
acting together in opposition. , Mr. Pitt, however, 
accepted the premiership, taking with him Lord MeU 
ville, and others of his immediate political friends, to 
whom were joined Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Castle- 
reagh, the Duke of Portland, Lord Eldon, and some 
other members of the preceding cabinet. 

Mr. Windham was now once more the ally of 
Mr. Fox, and the adversary of Mr. Pitt ; — a situation 
which unjustly exposed him to a charge of incon- 
dstency. Though little inclined to admit that any 
deliberate act of Mr. Windham's life coul^ require 
apology, the writer of this narrative may, perhaps, be 

10 
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allowed to oflFer some considerations which here na- 
turally suggest themselves, and which, if they are too 
obvious wholly to have escaped notice, have not before 
been presented collectively. 

Mn Fo3c, it will be remembered, besides having 
been his personal friend and school-feHpw, was, from 
the jcommencement of his public life to an advanced 
period of it, his political leader. Mr. Fox, too, was 
one, who, whatever failings might be imputed to him, 
had always been described by his sharpest adversaries 
a^ " a man made to be loved * ;** and who, whatever 
might be thought of his opinions, certainly could never 
be charged with having dissembled them. With him, 
Mr* Windhain bad deplored the war with our colonies ; 
-^with him he had arraigned the principles which, 
placed and.i?[>aint?dne4:Mr. Pitt in office j — and with 
hioiy ia short, . h^ had . generally concurred up to the 
period of the French Revolution. Out of that event, 
qui^tions had arisen of such' paramount importance^ 
that men who could not view them in the same light, 
could no longer hold political communion. They 
were questiopas at once so novel, that those who before 
agreed upon every thing might easily differ upon them, 
and^ yet so pervading, that those who unhappily dif- 
fered upon th^m, could no longer agree upon any 
thing. Hence, as has been shewn in the course of 
this narrative^ arose the separation of Mr. Windham 
from Mr. Fox. But there wa3 nothing necessarily 
eternal in that separation j — nothing that should pro- 

. ■ I II .^a^— ■ I I I I ■ Ill ■ ' 

* Mr. Burke. 
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long it beyond the existence of the events which had 
caused it. On the other hand, his connection with 
Mr. Pitt sprang from necessity, not from choice. To 
that eminent statesman he had for many years politi- 
cally opposed himself; but in the new circumstances 
of the times, he thought, or rather yielded to the 
judgment of others who thought, that to enrol him- 
TClf as a member of Mr. Pitt's cabinet was the only 
way to render his services useful to the country. This 
again was not an act to be for ever binding. The 
French Revolution had caused it ; -— the anti-revolu- 
tionary war had prolonged it ; — and with the expira- 
tion of that war, it seeoied naturally to terminate. 
Fully as *Mr. Windham approved, and to the latest 
period of his life continued to approve, the war itself, 
as well as the general tendency of the measures which 
Mr. Pitt pursued for checking the progress of revo- 
lutionary principles, yet the Peace of Amiens served 
to shew that on many points relating to the object and 
conduct of the war, their views had been totally 
different. 

At the commencement of the present war, the 
questions, which for ten years divided the country, 
had ceased to exist. The French Revolution, in the 
progress of time, had totally changed its shape. The 
republic, pretending to have liberty and equality for 
ks basis, was transformed into a military despotism, 
which acknowledged no law but the sword. France 
no longer sought to seduce other nations by offers of 
firatemization : conquest, not aHiance, was now her 
ambition ; and to gratify it, fire and sword were to be 
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carried injto every capital of Europe. Ih this country, 
there was no time to waste in canvassing fornier ques- 
tions, or fighting over past battles. It was too late to 
enquire how, and at what stage of it, the danger 
might have been averted ; — it had already readied 
the door, and must be manfully met. On this most 
pressmg of all subjects — the means of defending our- 
selves — Mr. Windham and Mr. Fox certainly, thought 
precisely alike, while Mr. Pitt differed from them ia 
some important particulars. They were all of them 
ready indeed, in this hour of alarm, to try the effect 
of their consolidated efforts ; but the union of two of 
them being unhappily frustrated, Mr. Windham was 
left to choose his course. Was he to join Mr. Ktt 
with whom he differed, or Mr. Fox with whom he 
agreed? Had both Mr. Fox' and himself become 
members of the new cabinet, their opinioas on the 
question of defence might have been adopted ; but 
without Mr. Fox's co-operadon, Mr. Windham could 
hardly have hoped that his advice ^ould prevail^ 
against numbers, and the weight of Mr. Pitt's authority. 
He had not, indeed, so much at heart the adoption of ' 
any favourite measure, as the prevention of plans and 
systems which he foresaw would impoverish our means 
of resistance, and which he might better oppose openly 
in parliament, than he could have done almost singljr 
in the Cabinet. This consideration alone might famish 
a sufficient motive for the decision he adhered to, but 
tlhere were other points of agreement between Mr^ 
Fox and himself, which must have had then: influeace^ 
partieulajrly the opinipn they entertained in ccnnmon^ 
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concerning the relief sought for by the Cathdiics of 
Ireland. In such a situation, to use Mr. Windham's 
words before quoted, " Is the union to be with those 
with whom, disagreeing formerly, you now agree? 
Or with those with whom you agreed formerly, but 
now disagree ?** It was in fact a question, not of 
men, but of measures, as the former one had been in 
1794. Those who, looking at either of those periods, 
can consider the questions to have been merely of 
Fox against Pitt, or of WWg against Tory, would 
seem to have no very enlarged notion of the difficul- 
ties and dangers which surrounded the country. 

Bbt st!H, it will be said, there were other points, 
o£ lio light consideration, upon which the agreement 
of Mr. Fox and Mr. Windham would have been in^ 
cMisosfefnt and unnatural. This is perfectly true; but 
tfiey Were ^uestion^ which did not then press for 
dedsiojrtf ;' and whenever they might be brought fcHV 
ward, no such agreement upon them was necessary. 
It should always be recollected, that, though Mr. 
Wmdham usually acted with a party, because he 
thought that his public services were thus rendered 
more eflFective, yet he was never what is commonly 
called a '' thorough party-man ;" — he never scrupled 
to leave those with whom he generally sided, when his 
judgment was at issue with theirs. On the question, 
for instance, of a Reform of Parliament, it will be 
remembered that he opposed Mr. Fox at a time when 
he was considered as a member of th^ stateman's party. 
There was nothing in thdr re-unipn that should pre- 
tent 8ttcfa a difference from recurring, whenever the 
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dccasion might again arise ; and, in fact, their subse* 
quent course proved that neither of them considered 
himself to have formed a compact of so monstrous a 
nature, as to preclude the free exercise of his judg- 
ment on any subject that might be presented to him. 

It may be further observed, that whatever praise or 
blame might attach to the act, Mr. Windham was 
only entitled to share it with many others. Lord 
Fitzwilliam, Lord Spencer, and all those distinguished 
persons who, in company with Mr. Burke, had se- 
ceded from the Foxites in 1793 (the Duke of Port- 
land alone excepted), were, in every respect as re- 
sponsible for this new coalition as Mr. Windham him- 
self was. And not these alone ; — for Lord Grenvilie 
— the near relative of Mr. Pitt — who for almost 

m 

twenty years had supported and shared in his admini- 
stration— -who had in consequence been uniformly 
opposed to Mr. Fox — aiid who had no knowledge of 
him but as an adversary ; — - even Lord Grenvilie con- 
sidered the circumstances of the times to be such as 
to require him to relinquish old connexions, and to 
form new ones, with the sacrifice of power, of office, 
and still more, of the confidence perhaps of many, if 
not most of those with whom he had so long acted. 
In fact, a new order of things had arisen, and men 
were no longer to be spell-bound by former alliances, 
but were called upon to pursue that course alone 
which, in the circumstances of the moment, seemed 
best calculated to avert the impending danger. 

But if the question were to be decided by authority 
--« if a name alone were wanted to sanction the act — - 
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k would be suiEcient to observe to those who are most 
forward in blaming Mr. Windham, that the coalition 
they condemn was one in which Mr. Pitt himself was 
ready to join him. Without feeling the ties of former 
friendship, without even concurring with him on the 
questions of the day, Mr. Pitt had joined in opposition, 
and was ready to meet in office his great political rival, 
who for twenty years had been the soul of a party that 
had arraigned him and all his measures ! No blame 
18 imputed to Mr. Pitt for this seeming inconsistency. 
On the contrary, it is justly regarded as a splendid 
inst^ce of magnanimity ; and it is only to be regretted 
that circumstances prevented these two illustrious men 
from holding out to minor politicians an example 
highly worthy of their imitation. But this inference 
at least may be safely drawn — that, on comparing^ 
the motives to such an union with Mr. Fox, if Mr. 
Pitt could be justified for assenting to it, Mr. Windham? 
would have been deeply culpable in rejecting it. 

The reader, it is hoped, will pardon this long pause 
in the narrative. The writer will .be satisfied if the 
worst that shall be said of it, be, that it was un- 
necessary. 

In June 1804, soon after the change of administra* 
tion, Mr. Pitt brought forward his Additional Force 
Bill, more generally known afterwards by the name of 
the *' Parish Bill," the recruiting under its provisions 
being intended to be effected by parish officers. Mr. 
Windham opposed it in two able speeches, reports of 
which will be found in the ensuing collection. The 
bill, however, passed both houses. 
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In the course of the ensuing session, (2 ist of Feb- 
ruary 1805,) he called the attention of the house in a 
long and luminous speech, to the state.of the defence 
of the country ; but on this question the minister was 
again triumphant. He ^o took occasion, on the 
14th of May following, to pronounce his opinion in 
favour of the claims of the Catholics of Ireland. 
This was a topic which he had much at heart. In a 
letter to his friend. Sir John Cox Hippesley, which has 
been preserved by that gentleman in a late valuable 
publication, he has expressed his sentiments on this 
subject with so much force and per^icuity, that, ex- 
tensively as it has already been circulated, the reader 
probably will not be sorry to find it transplanted into 
the present work. It is with great pleasure, therefore, 
that the author avails himself of Sir John Hippedey's 
obliging permission for republishing the letter alluded 
tp, in the Appendix to this narrative *. The value of 
Mr. Windham's authority on this question has been 
highly appreciated by the present truly amiable and 
enlightened Bishop of Norwich, who, in his speech 
in the House of Lords, on the 1 8th of June 1811, 
in favour of the Catholic claims, after observing that 
tlie question is not to be considered as a point of die- 
c^ogy, which is to be sejttled by divines or by theorists 
in their studies, l^it as a gre^t question of state, to be 
4ejtqrmined by enlighteaeid practical state^men^ adds 
that ^^ the judgment of four such men as M^* Bur)^e, 

Mx. Ktt, lyir. Fox, ?nd Mr. Wiadjiam^ carrjes hr 

* 

' 1 1 ^ 1 1 1 n ) I 1 1 ; ' . ' ■ ■■■■:■ ■ ■ ' , ■ I ■ I J I 

* See Appendix (D). 
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more weight with it upon a question like this, than 
the judgment of both the universities, and indeed all 
the divines that ever sat in convocation under the 
dome of St. Paul's, or in the Jerusalem chamber, from 
the reformation to the present hour." 

The remainder of the session of 1805 was cGiefly 
occupied by the proceedings against Lord Melville, 
in which Mr. T^^dham took but little part. He con- 
curred indeed in the several votes for enquiry, but 
declined taking a personal share in it, considering him- 
self disqualified for such a duty by " the official con- 
nexion which he had had with Lord Melville, the 
social intercourse thence arising, and the impression 
made on his mind by the many amiable and esti- 
mable qualities which the Noble Lord was known to 
possess/' 

Towards the close of the session, he took occasion 
to call the attention of Government to the case of the 
gallant Captain Wright, of the royal navy, the friend 
of Sir Sydney Smith. This meritorious officer was 
unjustly suffering a severe imprisonment at Paris, con- 
trary to the rtlles of war, as observed amongst civi- 
lized nations. Some months after this appeal in his 
favour, he was deprived of his miserable existence. 
The manner of his death was never correctly ascer- ' 
tained ; but from the testimony of a gentleman who 
was a prisoner with him in the Temple, it appears that 
he had more than once declared, that, whatever cala- 
mities he might be doomed to suffer, he would never 
so far forget his firmness as a man, and his duty as a 
christiaiy, as to seek relief in an act of suicide. He 

F 4 
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therefore formally cautioned his friends not to credie 
the reports which he foretold would be given out by 
the Government of France, in the event of his death. 
It is certain that he was living a fortnight after his de- 
cease had been announced in the newspapers. His 
existence latterly was only known to his fellow-pri- 
soners by his playing on a flute, which had long been 
the amusement of his solitary hours. 

The expectation* of a vacant seat for the University 
of Oxford, occasioned, in the summer of 1805, an 
active canvas for Mr. Windham, on the part of his 
friends, who were naturally desirous that one of the 
most honourable distinctions which the University 
could bestow, should be conferred on so celebrated a 
member of it. The prospect of such a seat was, on 
every account, highly desirable to Mr. Windham, but 
the vacancy did not then take place ; and when it 
afterwards occurred, he had engaged himself in a 
contest for Norfolk. It was about this time that a 
report was circulated in Norfolk, that, in a letter to 
Mr. Coke, his early and much-valued friend, with 
whom he was once more on terms of political agree- 
ment, he had renounced some of the opinions which 
had been entertained by him during the period of his 
acting with Mr. Pitt. This rumour was mentioned to 
Mr. Windham by the .writer of this narrative, who, 
in reply, received a letter which may deserve publica- 
tion, on account of the clear and decisive manner in 
which the opinions in question are recognized and 
asserted : — 
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" Pall Mall, October 7, 1805. 
*' I HAVE requested Mr.Lukin, who leaves town 
for Norwich to night (and was very near having his 
offer accepted, of staying till to-morrow and taking 
me with him) to set you and my friends right on the 
subject of the reports which you mention, by an 
assurance that there is not a word of truth in them. It 
is neither true that any thing to the effect stated was 
said by me to Mr. Cok^, nor that any such alteration 
of opinions on my part has ever taken place. What ' 
are these opinions which they suppose mt to have 
changed ? That the French revolution was not a sys- 
tem of liberty, nor much conducive to the happiness 
of mankind? I should have thought that all the 
world was now pretty much of that way of thinking. 
That if not opposed and destroyed, it threatened to 
over-run the earth ? All that we are now suffering, 
and fearing to suffer, may be pretty good evidence that 
this opinion was not very erroneous. Is it that I was 
wrong in thinking that peace would not save us, and 
in condemning, in consequence, the favourite and dear 
Peace of Amiens ? Whatever may be thought of the 
renewal of the war, which I perhaps did not think the 
most judiciously managed, yet nobody surely will say, 
that our condition was likely to be very good, or the 
progress of French dominion soon to have stopped, 
had that peace continued. The same may be remark- 
ed of the former war. Who diall pretend to say, that 
the progress of the French Revolution would have been 
less rapid, or less dangerous, had Great Britain 
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never joined in opposing it, or had np opposition been 
made to it at all ? Such an opinion certainly derives 
no countenance from the facts, which prove incon- 
testably that the French Revolution did not need to be 
provoked to become mischievous ; that the aggressions 
were not the consequence of the resistance, but the 
resistance of the aggressions. If the conduct of the 
former vj^ar is that which I am supposed now to con- 
demn, the fact may be perfectly true, but it is no 
proof of change of opinion ; as I cannot condemn it 
now more than I did during the whole time it was 
carrying dh, or than it was at all times condemned by 
Mr. Burke. It would be very odd if I were to take 
to changing my opinions now, when those who 
formerly opposed them, might be supposed to be most 
convinced of their truth. 

^* With respect to the letter alluded to, it was writ- 
ten to Mr. Coke, in consequence of hearing of the 
uncommonly kind exertions which he was making to 
serve me in my views on Oxford, and was answered 
by him in a letter of equal kindness. It is very pos- 
sible that I might have said (for I have no recollection 
of the particulars) that I lamented the diflferences which 
had separated me from those for whom I had so much 
personal regard, or something to that effect; which 
some blundering friend (for I am sure Mr. Coke never 
conceived such an idea) may have construed into a 
renunciation of my former opinions. But even this 
must have happened amongst reporters at second hand ; 
for no one, however confused or inaccurate, could 
have made such a mistake, if he had read the letter. 
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At least, it is very odd if I should have written in a 
way to convey an opinion, so little in my thoughts at 
the time, and so totally contrary to the feet. 

** Yours, with great truth, 

" W.Windham.*'* 

Another letter, which I received from him in the 
coarse of the same month, refers to the explanation 
given by the preceding one : — 

" October 24, 1 805, 
" Mr. Lukin, if you saw him, will have told you 
how very near I was accompanying him and the Dean 
of Wells to the sessions, and I may further add, that 
even after they w^re gone, so intent was I on making 
a visit to Norfolk, that I did not give up the intention, 
but would, if possible, have followed them. I was 
prevented by a very disagreeable, but very urgent and 
insurmountable reason. 

^* The letter which I sent you at that time, however 
hastily written (and perhaps not the less so on that 
account) will have satisfied you that I have not left 
my friends in the lurch, by renouncing opinions which 
I had long maintained with them. I have no wish 



* Unnecessary as it may seem to say any thing further on so 
absurd a report as that which occasioned the above letter, the 
Editor cannot help adding, that he has been favoured with Mr. 
Coke's authority for stating that no renunciation of former opi- 
nions, either written or verbal^ was jever made to him by Mr. 
Wiodham. 
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did talk, and which was alone conformable tx) t&e sen* 
dments existing in my mind. In none of the papers, 
as I am told, am I made to express myself in terms so 
strong as those which I actually used. The histCMfy is, 
that having been forced, by the occupation of our 
bench by Mr. Bankes, to sit more under the gallery 
than is desirable, and haviug spoken moreover in a 
lower tone than usual, o\^ing perhaps to a little emo*- 
tion, the 'reporters in the gallery could only hear what 
I said very imperfectly, and supplied what was want- 
ing very much according to their own fancy. You 
may be fully assured that what I said was of a sort 
perfectly to satisfy every friend of Mr. Pitt ; and tftis 
I am very anxious should be understood ; as nothing 
could have been so base and ungenerous, and so per- 
fectly adverse to the purpose of my speaking at ally/ as 
the saying any thing ungracious of him in the drcum^ 
stances in which he was supposed to be, and unhappily 
was. I am sorry to say that all hope of recovery is 
entirely out of the question^ if he should be alive 
even at this instant. As I expressed myself yesterday, 
the extinction of such great talents amd powers is a 
very awful and affecjing event, even in the minds of 
those whose lot it may have been to be most con- 
stantly opposed to them.** 

On Mr. Pitt's death, a change of administration was 
naturally looked for. The views which, in Mr. Wind- 
ham's mind, rendered such a; measure desirable, will 
appear from a letter which he addressed to me the day 
after the date of the preceding one r -^ 

lO 
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Pall M>all, January 23, i8o5. 
Nothing is yet known, or was not half an hour 
ago, of the course that things are likely to take with 
respect to the formation of a ministry. I should be 
much less solicitous on the point than I am, if on this 
another point did not depend ; namely, the having an 
army. An army is, at this moment, the first concern 
of the country ; not necessary merely for the purpose 
of war, but equally so for the purpose of peace. That 
is the best ministry which will best succeed in putting 
the country in a good st^te of defence ; and if I did 
not conceive that our ideas upon that subject were 
better than those likely otherwise to be adopted, and 
that our measures, whatever they may be, would be 
better respecting Ireland, I should be quite as well 
satisfied to remain in our present situation as to 
change it." 

The change which was expected took place in- the 
beginning of the ensuing month. Lord Grenville be- 
ing commanded by His Majesty to form a new" admini- 
stration. He was himself placed at the head of the 
treasury, as prime minister. Earl Spencer, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Windham, received respectively the seals of 
the home, the foreign, and the war and colonial de« 
partments *. Earl Fitzwilliam presided at the council. 



. * Sir George Shee was appointed Mr. Windham's under-8ecre« 
tary of state, acting for the colonial department. The superin* 
tendance of the war department was undertaken' fol* several ittonths 
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Lord Howick (now Earl Grey) at the admiralty ; Lord 
Henry Petty became chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
the remaining seats in the cabinet were filled by Lords 
Erskine, Sidmouth, Moira, and EUenborough., 

The earliest and chief object of Mr. Windham's 
attention, on his attaining office, was to arrange and 
bring forward measures for increasing the military 
means of the country. The number of plans which 
were suggested for his consideration, by writers from 
dll quarters and of all descriptions, would scarcely be 
credited by the reader. Though I believe he did not 
borrow an idea from any of them, he did not hastily 
reject them, but gave them generally a fair and pa^- 
tient hearing. His measures having been finally set- 
tled in the cabinet, he stated the purport of them to 
the House of Commons, on the 3d of April 1806, in 
a speech which Mr. Fox pronounced to be one of the 
most eloQuent ever delivered in parliament, and which, 
though it occupied very near four hours in the de- 
livery, seemed not to be thought too long by any of 
his auditors *. The nature and object of these mea- 
sures are so fully explained in the speech itself, that it 
would be superfluous i^o detail them here at any length. 
It may be sufficient to observe, that to better the con- 

by the late lamented General Robert Craufurdy without emolu- 
ment. On his departure for South America^ Sir James Cockbum 
was appointed war under-seeretary. The Author. of this sketch 
was most kindly invited by Mr. Windham to become his private 
secretary, which appointment he held during the time that his 
patron remained in office* 
^ See VoL II. page 332. 

II 
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ditlon of the soldier was his great and leading princi- 
ple for increasing the regular force of the country.' 
To hold out periods for the termination of the soldier's 
services, and to recompense those services by addi- 
tional rewards, were the means by which he sought 
to accomplish this improvement ; — and the immediate 
effect which he expected to produce, was, the render- 
ing of the army more inviting as a profession, from 
its being more advantageous in a prudential view, and 
consequently mor^ respectable, on account of the 
better description of persons who might . thus be in* 
duced to engage in it. The soldier, in short, was to 
serve an apprenticeship to arms, as to a trade, and 
then either to follow it up, or to relinquish it, at his 
option } but was to be entitled to additional benefits, 
if he should be disposed to continue his services. 
These were the main objects of his measures, which 
included, however, many subordinate regulations. The 
Additional Force Act was to be repealed, in order to 
remove the impediinents which its high bounties op- 
posed to the ordinary recruiting service. By with- 
holding some allowances from the volunteers, he pro- 
posed to save a considerable expence to the country, 
without rendering that establishment less efficient. And 
lastly, by a general Training Act he expected to em- 
ploy a great proportion of the population of the coun- 
try in a manner which he conceived to be more 
advantageous, as well as much less expensive, than that 
in which most of the volunteers were employed under 
the subsisting regulations. 

VOL. I. G 
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These measures, under the form of various bill^^ 
pa^ssed through both Houses of Parliament, with con- 
siderable majorities. It should not be forgotten that 
a liberal and immediate addition to the pen^cms of non- 
commissioned officers and privates, in certain cases^ 
was carefully provided for. Nor was it towards these 
alone that he directed the bounty of Government to 
flow. The pay of officers of infantry and militia su- 
balterns, azid the pensions of officers* widows recmed 
an increase from his hands, though not to the amount 
to which he was desirous of carrying it, had the 
resources of the country been thought capable of 
bearing such an additional burthen of expenditure. 

In the summer of 1806, Mr. Fox, whose health 
had been declining from the time of his accepting 
office, found a grave near diat of his illustrious rival. 
His loss was deeply lamented by Mr. Windham, whose 
personal regard ibr him had perhaps never whcJty 
creased, but had certainly been fiilly restored upon 
their recent political reconciliation. This event, be« 
sides the regret which it produced, happened to be 
the occasion of some embarrassment to him. In con* 
sequence of an arrangement which was proposed in 
the cabinet respecting the appointment to certain offices 
(but not affiscting his own, which was to remain as 
before), the acceptance of a peerage was very strongly 
pressed upon him by Ms colleagues, and very reso* 
lutdy refused by him. Convenient as the measure 
might have been to him, with a view to avoid the 
expence of future elections, (particularly of a contest 
in Norfolk, where a canvass had actually been begun 

12 
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male and female, escaped from their dangetous pdsts 
as well as they were able, but certainly not shot-free. 
So well was the imitation executed; that the real foot- 
man, like the real Sosia in the play, is said to have 
received a severe beating from the populace, who mis- 
took him for his counterfeit. The consequences of 
the joke, however, did not end herie ; for Mr. Wind- 
ham and Mr. Coke, innocent of it as they really were, 
became victims to it. A young gentleman of landed 
property, the son of one of the ladies who had thus 
been subjected to mockery, undertook, with feelings 
which it would be difficult not to excuse, to revenge 
the insult which had been offered to his mother and 
her friend ; — and with this view^ he addressed to the 
House of Commons, in the names of himself and 
some of his tenants, a petition against the reiorn of 
Mr. Coke iand Mr. Windham. This petition was 
grounded chiefly up6n alledged offences against the 
Treating Acts ; — there was also indeed a charge of 
undue influence, which, however, was hardly at- 
tempted to be proved. It was certainly true, and was 
abundantly proved before the Committee, who tried 
the merits of the qase, that a very great expence had 
beea incurred by all parties, s^d that voters had been 
entertained^ contrary" to the letter of the acts, as well 
on the side of the successful candidates, as on that of 
Mr. Wpdehouse, '^ho of course took ho part in the 
petition.. The Committee accordingly declared the 
election ,to be igid, ^d .Mr* Windham . and Mr* Cpke 
became ineligible : for- Norfolk upon that vacancy* 
Their friends, howevfer;- returned at the new electicm^ 

^ 3 
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vrithovi oppofiitioo. Sir Jacob Astley, their former re^ 
preseitfativey a&d Mr« Edward Coke, the brother of 
Mr. Windham'6 colleague. Mr* WuvUiam having been 
pr^viou^y returned not only for Norfc^k, but for the 
borough of *New Ronmey, now took his seat for the 
latter place ; and Mr. Coke was unanimously chosen 
for Derby, upon hi$ brother's vacancy. The pecuniary 
buithen on this occasion, . which was by no m0ans in« 
considerable, did not fall with proportionate weight <m 
Mr. Windham, who had originally been invited by 
Mr; O^ and his friends to join in the contest, upon 
the lerm^ of being respon^le for a stipulated sum. 
To ^ honow of both, it shouU be related, that 
when the expenoes were found to exceed thdr calcu/* 
lated amount, Mr^ Windham pressed and Mr. Coke 
refused a further contribution ia aid of them« 

Some apology may be due to the reader for thus 
detailii^ anecdotes of merely local importance, but 
their connectic^ with Mr, Windham's Itfe seenpted to 
require that they should not be passed o^er without 
notice *0 . 



* The reader, especially if he should happen to be a Norfolk 
man 9 will pardon me, while I am on election topics, for noticing 
•B «cl»mpli«hnient of sl- seemingly ludicrous nsture, idudtiiPts 
iDudi admired in Mr* Windbsnv Tbe pMitem lof chiir»g ^ mem- 
l>er At the Norfolk and Norwich elec^oUK is npt confined merelf 
to carrying him in a chair, as at most other places, but he has the 
additional pleasure (if he thinks it so) of being toned up, as it is 
there called f ^ that is, upon a hidt made at every thirty or forty 
yaids ef his fNOgvets, he is thiowR up ia hit chair (which is sop* 
ported bF pol^) C9n^l^ Qixt 9f th^ kaiub of hiachsarme^t Md 
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Previous to the meeting of Parliamenty an expedi- 
tion for South America, the plan of ^hich had been 
arranged by Mr. Windham, embarked under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Robert Craufurd. The 
object of it was, to establish, by « conciliatory means if 
possible, a permanent footing on the western coast of 
that continent, so as to enable us to ttmi to greater 
advantage the possession we had recently obtamed of 
the ' important post of Buenos Ay res. The troops, 
consisting of about 5,000 men, proceeded on their 
voyage with uncommonly favourabk prospects, the 
greatest attention to thdr health and comfort havmg 
been successfully betowed on them by their command- 
ing officer. But the unexpected loss of Buenos 
Ay res diverted the armament from its course ; for, by 
subsequent orders, General Craufurd was directed to 
join the troops sent out under the command of Geni^ 
ral Whitelocke, which were destined to attempt the 
recovery of our lost ground } an attempt, which con* 
trary to all calculation that could be previously made, 
proved unsuccessful. From General Craufurd's ext^i* 
sive professional information, Mr. Windhatn had de- 
rived great aid in carrying into execution the measures 

«— ^M— »^^— — ^— — — »— I illi« »i 11 III ■ ^ il.fliilli |i»-*«ll| li— ■— y— ■— ^1— ^f^i^ 

caught again, three timet succetsively at each haktiii^* IHds is a 
custom which a timid or unpractised person generally thinka 
** more hoaoured in the hreach than the obfenrance/' bin Mr. 
Wiadh^^n was remarkable for going through this ceremony with 
such perfect ease and agility, that the exhibitkm was rendered 
really graceful and elegaut. He was^ of course the fiwsurke of 
the chaiFmen, who were not a Httle proud of the opportuaitiet he 
afforded them, of exhibiting their skill. 

^ 4 
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for benefiting the army*. On his departure Mr. Wind- 
ham called in the assistance of his friend Sir James 
Cockbum, to whom he always professed himself 
much indebted for forwarding objects over which he 
continued to take a watchful interest. 

Soon after the meeting of the new parliament, 
Mr. Windham found a welcome opportunity of giv- 
ing full expression to those chivalrous feelings with 



miJm 



* In this accomplished officer the nation has recently sustained 
a heavy loss. It may be needless to relate^ what must long be in 
the recollection of every Englishman, that Major-General Robert 
Cr.au FURD received a mortal wound, while leading on the light 
division, at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo ; and that, by Lord 
Wellington's directions, he was buried in the breach which he had 
80 gallantly stormed. Presumptuous as it may seem, to add any 
thing to the praises which his commanding officer and his country 
have bestowed on bis memory, the Author of this narrative is uu- 
willingl^c to omit an opportunity of bearing his personal testimony 
to the many excellent qualities of this valuable man. He was en. 
thusiastically attached to his profession, to which his life was 
literally devoted. He had fathomed the depths of military sciencef 
and during many years experience in distant parts of the globe, he 
had ably applied m practice the principles which he had gleaned 
from study. In fact, few men of his years had seen so much of 
actual iservice, and noiie was more deeply versed in every branch of 
that profession to the summit of which he would undoubtedly have 
risen, had his -life been spared. As a writer he was remarkably 
perspicuous and intelligent ; and during the short period of his 
holding a seat in parliament, he was a frequent and powerful 
speaker on military subjects. He particularly distinguished him- 
self on one occasion by the clear, able, and comprehensive manner 
in which he treated of. the defence of the country. His glorious 
but premature death took place on the 24th of January 18 za^ 19 
the forty -eighth year of his age« 
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which the successful exertions of British firaloiir never 
failed to inspire him. In his official capacity, he had 
to call thq attention of the House of Commons to the 

* " * ' 

vjjCtojy which had been gallantly atchieved on the 
Picons of Maida, by a small body of troops under the 
coBimand of Sir John Stuart. As the task was grateful 
to him, he executed it in a manner which made the 
most lively impression on his auditors. The event of 
the . Battle of Maida, so glorious in itself, he pro- 
nounced to be a sure earnest of future triumphs ; and 
his predictions have been happily verified. The rapid 
and splendid succession of our victories in Spain and 
Portugal has now incontestably established the posi- 
tion which Mr. Windham always maintained, that 
^^ British disciplined troops possess a decided superio- 
rity over those of the enemy*." 

It was during Mr. Windham's absence in Norfolk, 
that Lord Ho wick called the attention of the House of 
Commons to a clause which was int^ided by the mi- 
nisters to be introduced into the Mutiny Bill, for 
enabling Roman Catholicks to hold, a certain military 
rank, and permitting to all persons in the army pro- 
fessing that religion the uncontrouled exercise of it. 
It was afterwards thought expedient that the intended 
{^ovisions should be piade the subject of a separate 
bill, and be extended to the navy. The misilnder- 
standing which this measure occasioned between His 
Majesty and his ministers, and the consequent dis- 



* A report of this animated speech will be found at the com- 
naencem^nt of the third volume. 
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^aissal of the htter from their ppsts, are subjects that 
need not be mmutely treated of. It will be suffici^t to 
rdate, that en l!h^25th of March 18079 when called 
upon with the other ministers to deliver up his appoint- 
ments» Mr. Windham received a flattering assurance 
of the sense which His Majesty graciously ^itertained 
of the motives that had guided him in executing the 
duties of his oiEce. 

In the very short period of a year and six weeks^ 
Mr. Windham had done much for the benefit of the 
army. He had abolished service for life, and substi- 
tuted service for periods ; — - he had increased the pay 
of the subaltern, as well as the ultimate rewards of 
the private soldier ; *— ^ and (though circumstances had 
delayed the execution of it) he had passed a measure 
for arming and training a great part of the population 
of the country. Little, indeed^ had been done in the 
way of offensive operati(His ; nor, in the then circum* 
stances of the war, was he at all desirous that his 
administration should be distinguished by services of 
that nature. He always professed to dislike a war upon 
sugar islands. But, had a glorious occasion presented 
itself, like that which has since arisen in Spam, there 
can be no doubt that he would have displayed in the 
conduct of a foreign war, as much ardour and energy 
as he had shewn in establishing measures for internal 
defence, and for laying the foundation of an efficient 
army. 

The Duke of Portland was placed at the head of the 
new administration. Lord Castlereagh, whom Mr. 
Windham had succeeded in the war and colonial de- 
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p9XtmenU again received the seals of that office ; and 
Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Perceval 
occupied the other prominent situations in the new 
cabinet. In two successive divisions^ thq ministers 
succeeded in negativmg the motions which had been 
brought forward for censuring the means of their 
attaining office. Their success, however, was not so 
decided, as to render the continuance of the parlia* 
mant adviseable. It was, therefore, dissolved on the 
28th April 1807, in its first session, and within five 
months after it had assembled. 

The seat for Norfolk, which Mr. Windham had 
two months before been deprived of by the decbion 
of a Committee, was occupied, as has been related, by 
Sir Jacob Astley, whqV after much entreaty, had been 
persuaded to accept it when Mr. Windham became 
d^ualified ; and who could not a second time be €x- 
pectfed to retire in Mn Windham's favour. Tiiekind- 
ness^ however, of Lord Fitzwilliaxn, always ready to 
be exarted towards him whaaever an occasion called 
for iu supplied the k)6s of other opportunities,' and 
Mr* Windham was returned to his sixth parliament as 
nieoiher for the Borough of Higham Ferrers. 
. \I» the first debate of the new parfiament fae made 
z v%orou$ stand against the clamour of ^^ no popery,'' 
w^b he complained had been raised against him 
and his }ate colleagues*. Soon aiteii^anls he gave 
his decided opposition to Lord Castlereagh's bill for 
Rowing a proportion of the militia 10 transfer their 
■ ■ ■'-,... . . .. ^ 

* See Vol. III. p. 21. 
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services info the line, by enlisting at their option either 
for periods or for life *. This he considered as a fetal 
interruption of his measures which parliament had 
sanctioned in the preceding year. At the conclusion 
of the session he brought forward, in the shape of 
propositions, a summary view of the advantages which 
had already been derived from the system of recruiting 
for periods t.^ ^^nhuaa 

The expedition which was sent against Copenhagen, 
in the summer of 1807, received his decided disappro- 
bation. The following is a letter which he addressed 
to his nephew Captain Lukin, who was employed in 
the naval part of that service : — 

" Pall Mall, 
" Dear William, September ^th, 1807. 

^* I HAVE a choice opportunity of writing to you m 
the return of Mr. Hoppner, from whom I received 
the latest, and at the same time, the earliest intelli*- 
gence of you. — - Your letter up to the 1 6th did not 
reach me till after he had called, and given me an 
account of you as late as the 23d. I feel very doubt- 
ful and very anxious as to the result of your cq>era- 
tions, though Hoppner seems to think that the whole 
will be settled by the time that he returns. If it 
should, the cause must be, either the .want of pr^- 
sions and water, or that the inhabitants cannot submit 
to the injury to be done to the town ; for the works 
seem to be su^h as must, for a considerable time, 

* Sec Vol. III. p. 30. t Sec Vol. III. p.68» 
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enable a force, however weak, to hold out against a 
strong one. But success itself will bring with it no 
satisfaction. I cannot feel that the accomplishment 
of all we look for is an equivalent, either for the risk 
that will have been run, or for the certain discredit 
that we shall have incurred, and ill-will that we shall 
have excited. Buonaparte's designs upon England 
will not turn upon his having or not the Danish fleet* 
Our proceedings in the case of Portugal (though such 
as I never ceased to regret from the motnent almost 
of my having consented to them) were not within a 
thousand degrees so excepdonable as these ; and they 
ended accordingly in a way which produced neither 
reproach nor ill-will. Had the worst happened, our 
tonduct could not well have been charged as having 
any thing in it imjusdfiable or irregular. 

** Let me recollect, upon this occasion, to obviate 
an impression which you may. have received from dr- 
cums^ces which I heard only by : a fortunate acci- 
dent, in respect to a point where I should be sorry to 

have my opinion mistaken. told me of his 

having met you at sea, and having shewn you the 
machine with. which he was provided for blowing up 
ships. I was sorry to find that from his account of 
the orders under which he acted, you might have been 
led into the belief that it was by my directions thjit 
the machine in question was put on board his vessel. 
Quite the contrary ; — it was in direct opposition to 
my opinion. I deprecate such a mode of warfare, as 
bad in itself, and one by' which w€l should have much 
more to lose than to gain. 
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" FaitewelL You twII let us hear from you at youf 
letsore. When the fleet returns^ we will endeavoiH^ 
to join you oflF Cromer, or at Yarmouth. 

" Yoxu^ affectionate^, 

" W.WnnjHAii.'' 

The latter part of the autumn, and begimung of 
the wnM^ of 1807, he passed in NorfoU^ in quiet 
retirementv Being now disengaged from the bustte of 
office, which he often described as *' a perpetual toa* 
tested election/' he once more sought leisure to en* 
courage pursuits in which he haki always &lt mocs 
real enjoyment than he had found as a labourer in the 
ungraiteful soil of politics. A short extract of a letter 
which I received from him during this recess, may 
serve to shew'how little relish he had £3r, those em* 
ployments which public m^i are suj^sed to regard 
as thar earthly Paractise. It should be observed, diat 
a report appears to have reached him, respecting the 
'probalnlity of a change in the administration : *-» 

** Felbriggj December la, 1807. 

<« Mr. ' s news, which ■ has inclosed 

to me^ I can ky but little stress upon ;^ though he may 
have grounds for believing it, as such things do some- 
times transpire in ways that he may have had access 
to* Perhaps I am the more hard of belief, from 
having so little anxiety that the thing should be true< 
This residence at Felbrigg, though I have not, from 
circumstances, made it so comfortable as it ought to 
have been, has still increased my indisposition to pub- 



fie e^rdon $ and I shdiik from the prospect of retunu 
ing to parliamentary duty, much more to that of 
office. I am at times inclined to wish that I had ac- 
cepted an offer, which you know wais pressed upon 
me, and by means of which I might have better in- 
dulged the inclination I now feel for retirement, with- 
out wholly losing my hold on public life*. 

'^ As to the lead of a party in the House of Com* 

mons, it is a ^tuation which I have no reason to think 

would ever be offered to me, but which infalliUy I 
would never accept. I took an early opportunity of 

preventing any difficulty upon that subject, by putting 

myself out of the question. 

•* You give me a delicate hint in some of your 

letters, about the task which I was to perform here t. 

I am sorry to say that I have as yet done nothing, but 

I hope soon to get into better ways." 

In a subsequent letter to me, his dislike of London 
and of public budness was repeated even in str<Higer 
terms : — 






Felbriggj January 6, 1 808. 
The time for returning to town comes now 
dreadfully near, and finds me, as I am sorry to say is 
too apt to be the case, very much unprq>ared for it. 



* The offer of a |»eerage noticed at page $%» of thia nat- 
rative« 

f The task alluded to was the revision of some of his military 
«p«echeSf with >a view to their publicatioa. . • 
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" Unhouselled, unannointed, &c." I have been sink- 
ing fast in idleness, and have been worse, in fact, 
from not having been quite well ; — not so much un- 
well indeed, as annoyed by a course of medicine/' 

The idleness, however, of which he here com- 
plains, is only to be understood as an absence from 
political employm^it ; for a mind like his, which, 
besides being rich in its hoards of science and litera- 
ture, could lay up stores of wisdom from the com- 
monest, events of ordinary life, could never, by any 
figure of speech, be pronounced idle, unless through 
the modesty of its owner. 

In the session of 1808, he took occasbn to express 
the strongest disapprobation of the motives which had^ 
occasioned the Expedition against Copenhagen. He 
also opposed the Local Militia Act ; and took an ac- 
tive part in rejecting the Bill for providing for the 
Maintenance of Curates ; which he considered as 
introducing a dangerous interference with the property 
of the church *. On a subsequent day, h^ had an 
opportunity of resisting what he deemed to be an 
attack on the accustomed comforts aiid conveniences 
of the London public. It had been understood that, 
for the accommodation of a few individuals, some fur- 
ther encroachments were intended, to b^ made on 
Hyde Psu-k t, the " lungs of the metropolis" as it had 
been emphatically called by the late Lord Chatham. 
The matter was first noticed in the House of Commons 



* See Vol. III. p. 96. t Vol. III. p. 109. 
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by Mn Windhsbn, and on the next day he supported, 
in a short but characteristic speech, a motion which 
was made on the subject by Mr. Creevey. The 
scheme meeting with this opposition^ was not pro* 
ceeded upon *. . , 

Early in the summer of 1808, the eyes of all Eur 
rope were directed towards Spain, where a gallaitt 
spirit broke forth, such as few persons perhaps be- 
sides Mr. Windham had harboured a hope of. His 
' anticipation of it will be found in a speech occasioned 
by the capture of Monte- Video, and delivered on the 
16th of April 1807, more than a twelvemonth before 
the commencement of the resistance which he coUr 
templated. From the first notice of this resistance to 
the latest period of his life, he was a zealous Spaniard. 
He not only took the most lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the patriots, |;)ut even promised himself an 
opportunity df becoming a personal wimess of them^ 
by undertaking a voyage to th^ scene of action. With 
a view to give facility to this purpose, he actually be- 
gan and made some progress in the study of the 
Spanish language. It happened, however, that a 
rheumatic complaint, for which, after other means 
had failed, he sought relief from the Bath wstters, 
delayed his project, till the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
and the disasters with which Spain then seemed nearly 
overwhelmed, rendered the execution of it no longer 
desirable or expedient. The intended trip is alluded 

— ^■■^■■^^^^■^■iWK—KWi— ■«——»— ^— — — pi^— »— ^^— — — —— ^— — — — — ^— *— ^^ 

* 5ee Vol. III. p. 145. 
TOL.. I. H 
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to in a letter which I received from him before hk 
departure for Bath, and In which his descriptioii 
of his disorder may be thought not uninteresting 
by those who felt a personal regard for him^ espe* 
dally as. it has been thought to have had a share in 
producing the £sital complaint ' which occasioned his 
dissolution:—- 

*« PallMall^ October ai, i8^. 

^^ I AM Still here, and still confined to my house, 
diough likely I hope soon to Jbe released. There is 
nothing indeed that either now or for some time past 
diould prevent my going out,* but^ the fear of 4^* 
torbing a course of recovery that seems to be going 
<m wells an<l of which one of the means might be, 
Ae avoic&ig motion and exposure to cold. I have 
dislodged the complaint from my back, and have tto 
remains but in tlie leg and thigh oh on6 side ; these, 
however, though inconsiderable, make me walk wbrse 
than before, while the medicines I am taking, and the 
confinenient I am enduring, render me, for the time, 
less Well in general health. The fineness of the day 
has tempted me for the first time to take a turn upda 
the leads at the back of the house ; but I do not finci 
that I make much hand (I should rather perhaps say 
touch y^^^ in walking, . while the air has not dtaie me 
half so much good as I should have found in Hudson's 
garden. 

*^ You will come up with a grand stock of heakh 
after these long holidays. I must have recourse to 
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■ 

nome expedient of the same sort, as soon a^ I am atf 
Uxrty; bur whelber in Spaing in Norfolk, or ebct 
wbere^ I do not as yet know. 

" Tours^ with great truth, 

• « < . . 

Inanotlier letter to me, of dbe'3oth of 'October, he 
describes himself to be recovering, but adds, '^ I hare 
sdll a remnant of rheumatism near my hip, 'lying l&e 
snow under the hedges, and which, like tnat, may 
condnue to lie a long while after the general frost has 
broken up." —-He at length sought refief at Bath, 
where he tried the waters,* under the care of Dr. ¥^ 
coner, who prcmounced the complaint to be hchias. 

He remained at Bath till the intelligence arrived of 
the later operations of Sir John Moore's army. It 
should here be noticed, that, with req>ect to the 
assistance^ which this country was called upon to afibrd 
to the Spaniards, his opinion feom the first was, that 
it diould be exteishre. If any force were to be sent 
into the interior of Spain^ he thought it should' be a 
formidable one, but he doubted whether the operatioas 
of large coasdng armaments would not prove mucb 
more effectual. Thie sending of t force, in the first 
mstanee, to Portugal^ he Regarded a& a measurcf by M 
mearis necessary o(r desarable, but it havnig beed M* 
9oried ro, mA die expulsion of the l^r^ch from idiai 
country having been effected (though in a manner 
and upon terms which he considered to be highly uv 
satit&ctory), he then thought that Our further ezer« 
fiona should be directed to the toasts of Caialcnia aoid 

H 2 
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l^cay ; where the annies of. the French, thongb 
their progress into the Peninsula might not be conu*' 
pletely arrested, would at least be so harassed and 
diminished, that their subsequent operations might be 
rendered abortive. To use his own words, " it was 
the neck of the bottle which we ought to stop up." 
This opinion is referred to in the following extract 
from a letter which he addressed to me while he waa 
at Bath: — 






Batby January 2, 1809. 
MooB£*s purpose of advancing I have heard 
widi great pleasure from Lord Liverpool, who is in 
the adjoining room. I have lately recdved sojne very 
interesting accounts^ both from Spain, and from those 
who have been there ; and the result of them is to 
teach me grc^t distrust of what we may hear unfa- 
vourable to the Si>aniards. We are a sad people either 
to judge of, or to communiccite with foreignerist and 
unless our army can str&e some great stroke, which 
ihey will hardly do without some great risk, their pre- 
sence, will have done more harm than good. The 
best of the intelligence is the advance of Moore, after 
be.had heard of the success of the Frencii at Madrid. 
This success at Madrid^ ^with the character which the 
iababitants seem to have manifested, may possibly be 
IQ, Buonaparte the very reverse of an advantage It is 
a. point too, on which, from pride and passion, he 
may be supposed to have committed an error. 
. *';The pju't, in which the greatest error seems 
chargeable Kpoa our counsels is the eastern coast of 
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Spain. I have seen officers \(iio were with our .squa* 
dron in that quarter, and witnessed the conduct of the 
Spaniards at Gerona. Nothing could exceed the 
ardour which was shewn by the people, nor the means 
of resistance which the country aflForded. It never 
can have been right, that no assistance was furnished on 
that side from Sicily, which it might have been worth 
while even to abandon, for the sake of. what flight 
have been done by that army in Catalonia. You were 
telling me, when I was in London, of what my opi- 
nion had been, respecting operations from hence on 
the northern coast, and which I had almost forgotten ; 
but I found a confirmation of the fact of my having 
entertained that opinion, in a letter which I had b^egun, 
but left unfinished, to Lord Mu^rave." 

Another letter, addressed to his nephew Mr*R* 
Lukin, may be inserted on account of its reference to 
this sdll interesting subject : — 

^^ Batbf January 22, 1809. 
** Dear Robert, 
** I THANK you for your letter and for yoiur en- 
qjoiriesw I am capable enough of going to Londoi^ 
and to the house, or any where else, but I am im-» 
willing to carry away with me a complaint, when 
•i am on the only spot where an easy cure may be hoped 
fi>r. I begin, however, to be a little impatient. The 
.Clangor Tubarum in the House of Commons, as heard 
dirough the reports of the newspapers, makes me 
•rather, restless and agitated, and uneasy at not being 

H 3 
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in Uie battle. I am not prepared to go the length of 
^ying that there has been no case in which troops in 
the interior might be employed with advantage, though 
r have always seen great inconvenience likely to 
attend the measure, and have inclined rather to the 
course of keeping up a continual alarm upon the coast, 
and asdsting the efibrts of the inhabitants by occasional 
and desultory deserts. ***** 

•* Yours; &c. 

Thef retreat of Sir John Moc^e, with all the respect 
which be entertainisd for the memory of that brave 
and unfortunate man> he never fully approved of; 
neither the measure ftsdf, nor the mode in which it 
was conducted; but he gave ample credit to the 
gallantry i^Hich was manifested in the little of Coruhna. 
Two other letters which he addressed to me while he 
was at Bath will serve to sh^w how deeply he was in- 
terested in the passmg events of the war : — 



cc 



Batb^ January ^3, 1809. 
I SHALL look with anxiety for the chance of a 
fetter Aom you to-morrow, though with little hope 
-ifhat it will bring any mitigation of tiie dreadful ifews 
Ivhich we h^ve received here to day, and which, to 
^ou perhaps is even yet only on its way. Mooife 
bulled, 'Baird with his arm and- part of his shoulder 
carried away, ninety officers killed and wounded, and 
% loss of .men prciportionafe to a loss of that ^amount 
ift offiders ! Such ate the jNurdculais "wWch oat in* 
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telligenoe cx>ntain8, and which stands upon authority 
that leaves but little room to hope that the statement 
may be much exaggerated. The news is not indeed 
the worst that could have been received, or that might 
even have been s^prehended; but it is fatal under 
every view in which it can be considered ; particularly 
if it is to have that further disastrous effect which is 
ascribed to it, of being the last exhibition which we 
are to make of ourselves in the Peninsula* Though I 
felt always most strongly the dangers to which we 
exposed ourselves by sending an army into the inte- 
rior ; and though it Would seem at first view, that 
we have tried that measure in a way the most excep- 
tionable, yet I cannot concur in the censure of it 
which has been so broadly laid down, and from which 
I am happy in having some dme ago expressed my 
dissent. * * * * 

'^ I am, I think, a little better, and am anxious not 

» 

to be longer absent, though I do not know what it may 
be in my power to do.** 






Bath^ January 26, 1B09. 
I HAVE received your letter to day, and but for 
the interruption of the post should have had it yestef* 
day. General Hope*s letter is felt, I conclude, by 
everybody to be a very occellent one. I had befon^ 
been satisfied by the account of officers who had beeft 
at Cprunna at the time, that the victory was one 
which Buonaparte could not conceal, and would esta^ 
l>lish a new proof of the superiority of our troops in 
any contest in which their qualities could be fairly 

H 4 
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tried/ This is a great consolation in the midst of Hi 
that we have to lament, both in the result of our 
operations, and in the way of individual loss., 

** I know not what to say about my return. My 
complaint is very little, but I cannot say that it shews 
inuch disposition to go away. I shall take anew opiiuon 
to-morrow.*' 

The last extract on this subject intended to be laid 
before the reader is from a letter which he addressed 
to his nephew.Mr.R. Lukin, and in which he more 
immediately refers to the conduct of our retreat : — 



(C 
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Batby January 27, 1809. 
What you say of the late operations I think very 
likely to be well-grounded. I have found by officers 
whom I have seen here, that there is a good deal of 
disposition to blame the manner in which the army 
has been conducted. Some caution must be used in 
listening to such opinions, on account of the ill** 
humour that is apt to be excited among persons unsuc- 
cessful, and who have been subjected to considerable 
privations ; and further, possibly, because a part of 
those privations may have been the consequence of 
great, though necessary, strictness in that respedt, <m 
die part of the Commander in Chief. After all 
allowances, however, I can very well conceive that 
die game might have been played better. Great glory 
has, at least, been acquired by us, which Buonaparte 
will not be able altogether to conceal, and which seems 
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to have left upon the army a delightfiil impression of 
their own superiority." 

He returned to town about three weeks after the 
commencement of the session of 1809. Mr. Wardle 
had previously preferred his charges in the House of 
Commons, against the Duke of York, as Commander 
in Chief, and the evidence in support of them had 
been proceeded upon. This investigation, which 
occupied much of the rime and attention of the House, 
having at length, been brought to a close, Mr. Wind- 
ham, on the 14th of March, pronounced his judg- 
ment on the question, in a speech which certainly 
deserves the praise of great moderation, as well as of 
extraordinary acuteness. He lamented that the charges 
had been brought forward, and strongly reprobated 
the manner in which they had been attempted to be 
supported ; but though he acquitted the Duke of 
York of any participation or connivance in the dis- 
graceftil transactions which had been laid open, and 
was therefore ready to negative the address which 
Mr. Wardle had proposed, yet he thought that the 
suspicions which were felt, and would continue to be 
felt, by the country, were such as to render it desira- 
ble that His Royal Highness should withdraw from 
office. He, therefore, could not concur in an amend- 
ment which was moved by Mr. Perceval, but found 
himself obliged very reluctantly to adopt a middle 
course, by voting for an address which had been sug- 
gested by Mr. Baizes. This q)eech, as it did not 
exactly fkll in with the opinions of either party, has 
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not hitherto perhaps received all the commendation it 
deserves. The distinctions laid down in it, on the 
degree of credibility due to certain descriptions of 
evidence, will be acjknowledged, perhaps, on exami- 
nation, to be not less profound than ingenious. It might 
be difficult to find in any. profeissional treatise on the 
doctrine of evidence, such an union of logical accuracy 
with minute knowledge of mankind, as was on this 
occasion applied to the subject by Mr. Windham. 

In the course of this session, the bill proposed by 
Mr. Curwen, for preventing the sale of seats in par- 
liament, afforded him an opportunity of discussing at 
considerable length the general question of SLeform, 
against which his protest had been frequently and 
' forcibly given. This speech, for close observation of 
human nature, and for vigour of imagination, is not to 
be excelled by any in the present collection. As it in- 
cluded a full statement of his opinions on this important 
subject, he was willing that it should be published in 
the form of a pamphlet, and he added to it^ on that 
occasion, a note in which he strongly animadverted 
on some transactions, recently laid open, between the 
persons who had been principally concerned in the 
proceedings against the Duke of York. 

Lord Erskine's B^U for preventing Cruelty to Animals 
he opposed with equal, wit and argument. But 
though he thought the subject to be wholly unfit for 
legislation, no person could be more ready at all times 
than himself, to resent those acts of cruelty with 
which our public roads and streets are occasionally 
disgraced. Indeed, wh^n any incident, of whatever 
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natm^e, seemed to call for the inferf(nrence of a 
by-staHder, he was always prompt to step forward to 
the relief of the injured paorty, and by a certain aTerb 
ness aAd energy he generally effected the purpose of 
his iaterposition *• 

The summer of 1 809 was rmarkable for the com- 
fdete triumph of France over Austria^ and for the 
failure of oujr expedition to the Scheldt! To shew that 
both these calamitous events were calculated * upon 
by Mr. Windham, and that his opinion of the object 



* Among the eventrof this year which were tht moat painful to 
Mr. Windbam^ was the loss of his highly-«tteemed friend Dr» 
Laurence. That very able and exceUent man will long be re- 
membered with affection and respect by all who knew him. The 
vigour of his mind he displayed in the various characters of a 
wit and a scholar, a civilian and a politician. In the last of these 
characters, he would perhaps have ranked among the first men of 
.bis age, if as a speaker he had not been thought dictatbrial and 
;pfolix, two qualities which, in the opinion of the majority of the 
House of Commons, were not to be balanced by knowledge -or 
penetration, however copious or profound. IaIl^ his friend and 
patron Mr. Burke, as Goldsmith whimsically described him, 



•* Too deep for his hearers, he went on refining, 

** And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining. 



» 



The harshness with which many members, against their better 
judgment, yrere tqo frequently disposed to treat, him, often drew 
forth from Mr. Windham, who had eminently the ear of the 
House, a chivalrous defence of his less fortunate friend. In the 
tatter days of if r. Burke himself, Mr. Windham had been ifre- 
iqu^ntly obKged to act tH^ tame friifiidly part dn' behdf of thfct 
^usUidfoa nail. : -i 
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of the latter of them was not at all influenced by its 
result, it might be sufficient to quote a letter to me 
written at Beaconsfield, on the 21st July 1809, in 
which he said, ** I tremble for the ^vent of the next 
Austrian Battle, and am not without my tremors for 
the iate of the expedition, which, whether successful 
or not^ I am satisfied is a most foolish enterprizei" In 
a subsequent letter, he remarks, in reference to the 
expedition, that ^^ the grand fault was that which was 
quite independent of the event ; -— the sendmg of the 
force any where but to Spain.*' His opinion, however, 
concerning this question, as well as that of the Aus- 
trian campaign, will be collected more in detail from 
the following letter, addressed to his nephew Captam 
Lukin, some days before the actual sailing of the 

expedition : — 

» 

" Beaconsfieldy 
*• Dear William, July 23, 1809. 

** I HOLD to my purpose of going to the assizes, and 
shall accordingly set ofl^ for town to-morrow. 

** Terrible news this from Germany ! — ^though the 
learned in London, I understand, (at least those about 
the offices) do not consider the battle as one of those 
decisive ones that leave nothing afterwards to be 
hoped. There is nothing to me in the event that at all 
comes unexpectedly, however it may be to be lament* 
ed. The most discouraging consideration is the dread- 
ful inferiority of talent that appears always to be on 
the ^e of the Austrians. .Why is Buonaparte to be 
able to pass the Danube, before the Archduke is 
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Tqpprized of what he is about ? I cannot think ths^ this 
would have happened th^ other way. 

^^ Our expedition I conceive to be a most injudid- 
ous one, whatever be the event of it. My opinion is^* 
that the whole should have been sent to Spain ; so as 
not to leave Buonapart^, when he has settled the 
Austrian business, to begin, as he did last year, on 
the banks of the £bro ; but to have driven the whole 
of the French force out of 4he Peninsula. With* a 
view even to a respite from invasion^ the total clearance 
from Spain would have been of more importance 
than the destruction of all the vessels and arsenals in 
the Scheldt, should we even accomplish that purpose. 
If I could have been tempted by any other object, it 
would have been (with a view to remote and contingent 
consequences) to undertake the capture of Belleisle, 
the troops being afterwards to proceed to Spain. 

^^ My cold is better, but one of the poor men who 
were hurt at the fire is dead, and another (^ them is, 
I fear, in a bad way. They w^it into the bouse not 
only after I had left it, but after I was gone home *. 

" Yours affectionately, 
« W. Windham." 

The following extract from a letter to his friend, 
Mr. A. Hudson of Norwich, is submitted to the reader. 



* The'atlusion here is to the fire at Mr. North's house in Con- 
dttit-Streety which, as it was connected with the cilamitotts eveiit 
that occasioned Mr. Windham's death, will be noticed more paiti^ 
cidarly hereaftrr; 
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not sa miidi for its. reference to the Scheldt expta * 
dition as for the maimer iniiidiich it treats of imbtker 
popular- tc^k, rendered indeed a political one by the 
tura lidiiah i^ given to it : r^ 






FelMgg^ August i*][y 1809^ 
You have rejoiced no doubt in the new proof, 
contained in the last Gazette, that the supposed supe^ 
rioifty of the French arms, so acrogahtly assumed 
and so meanly acquiesced in foii aome^ years past, 
vanishes before British trodps. Though &e late vie* 
tory should produce nothing mcure (as I fear it will 
not) than a confirmatbn of this proof, I don't know ' 
that it is too dearly purchased. Had our expedition 
g(me to. Spain, are there not grounds for believing 
that we mi^ have driven the French out of the 
Peninsula? Such an atchievement would have been a 
great thing, even though it should have beetf found 
impossible^ after their complete success, elsewhere^ to 
• prevent them from retumiixg. I hope. our troops at 
FlushijE^i will either succeed or withdraw, before 
Buonapartfi' comes to efiace the impression of what 
has hitherto been done, by some signal victory over 
them. 

. ^^ A smart contest this between Maddox. and Rich- 
man I Why are we to boast so much of the natm 
valour of our troops, as shewn ,at Talavera, at Vi- 
meira, and at Maida, yet to discourage all the practices 
and habits which tend to keep alive the sanie senti- 
maits and feelings? The sentiments jthat £11^ the 
minds of the three thousand spectators who attended 

10 
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the two pujgilists, were just the ^me in kind ias tlibse 
which inspired the higher combdcants on the occasioi^ 
before enumerated. It isf the circumstancei& only in 
which they are displayed, that make the difference. 

** He that the world subdued, had been 
*< But the best wrestler on the green.** 



There is no sense in the answer always made to this^ 
^^ Are no men brave but box:)srs ?** Bravery is £3und 
in all habits, classes, circumstances, and conditions. 
But have habits and institutions of one sort no ten- 
dency to form it, more than of another ? Longevity 
is found in persons of habite the most opposite ; bui 
are not certain habits moire favourable tb it than 
others ? The courage does not arise from mere box- 
ing, from the mere beating or being beat;— but 
from the sentiments excited by the contemplation and 
cultivation of such practices. Will it make no dif- 
ference in the mass of s^ people, whether their amuse- 
ments are all of a pacific, pleasurable, and effeminate 
nature, or whether they are of a sort that calls forth a 
continued admiration of prowess and hardihood ? But 
when I get on these topicks, I never know how to 
stop ; so I will send my l^est respects to Mrs. H. and 
have done. 

** Yours, my dear Sir, 

with great truth, '; 

" W. Windham.** 



u 



The failure of the Walcheren Expeditkm was foU 
lowed by proceedings in the cal^et which 1^ to the 
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resignation of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. 
A formal offer 'was now made by Mr. Perceval, on the 
part of tjie ministers, to Lords Grenville and Grey, 
to receive them, with their friends, as members of the 
aidministration. The proposal, however, was rejected, 
and the answer, as well as the note in which the offer 
was conveyed, were afterwards made public. In Mr. 
Windham, who had retired for the summer to Fel- 
bi^gg, these proceedings did not fail to produce a 
strong degree of interest ; but the result which he 
hoped for was exactly the reverse of that which might 
have been expected to be foremost in his wishes. The 
following extracts from letters which I received from 
him about this time, will serve to shew that nothing 
was frirther from his disposition than that avarice of 
ofSce which to public mm is now indiscriminately 
imputed : — 






Felbrigg^ September 16, 1809. 
I HAVE recieived from several quarters informaticm 
of the probability of a change in the ministry, which 
is far from presenting to «me a prospect that I can con- 
template with any feelings of pleasure. I have not 
virtue enough to wish the ministers out, at the risk 
of being one of those, who may be called upon to 
succeed them. While the change was said to be only 
partial, 1 felt sufficiently at my ease ; but in the way 
in which my informants suppose it is to take place, 
an offer to me, of some sort or another, I take it for 
granted, must be made. It is one of the things that 
one neither knows how to accept or decline. If I 
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could always h6 as well as I am here, «>^ if^ Downing: 
Stxieet were inrEelbrigg Park, or a dozen miles from 
London,—*-! should think much les^about it ; but the 
being called upon to read and to write, to consider 
and' to decide^ when one is exhausted and worn down 
with one's* duty in pariiament, has something in it 
that hardly any advantages or gratifications can repay i 
and I am afraid my inabilities in point of health or 
strength are not got. the better of, even in the two 
yeSMS that have elapsed since I was last in office. My 
hope mus^ be, that< the intelligence is unfounded, and 
that' the • quesniott will not arise; though I have my 
nMgi^^ii^S' ;^ and partly from' the progress which L 
umdeiistaad i^ makmg in the Catholic question, and< 
tlid'alkrtns which D have heard- the ministers have ccm- 
ce&^ed <»i thai aiidcDunt. If it should be found that 
the' measui^e mu£ft: be'wbmitted toy it will not be unna^ 
tutsd that? M' entire flew ministiry should be called id, 
cwnposicd of mem decidedly friendly to it. * ^ **.* * 

** A slight hur-fc which- 1 got here in riding retards 
my return to town; I anv, in the m^andmej living a 
most wholesome life, and in many respects a very 
pleasant and useful one ; — pleasant, as I can recur to 
pursuits Icfng laid aside, but very ill calcnSlated to pre- 
paire me for a returmto public life ; — and useful, as I^ 
ai|i^ getting things into order^. boi^h within door$ andi 
without.^' ' 

• . r 

.' < • . .. h 

" Felbriggj September 20, i8o^: 
■ ** I: SAY nothing all this while o£ thte intelligence of 
the dayu B lie trembling in my hole, waiting whati 
vol.. I. I 
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shall befall me# The habits of life here are not a 
good preparation for a return to office, though the 
health is;< — but even that has a little Failed in the- 
present instance ; for, though I am considerably above 
my rate of London health, I am, from accident^ not 
quite up to that which residence here ought to have 
given me/* 






Felbriggy October 2, 1809. 
I HAVE had letters, with copies of the corres- 
pondence, both from Lord Grey and Lord Grenville. 
I should think that the ministers will contrive to go 
on, and I cannot but hope it ; for, in the other event, 
I am sure I don't know what is to be done. I was 
enumerating, in my .answer to Lord Grey, all that I 
thought could be looked to in that case, and ,the 
amount was very limited, and frightfully difficult* • • * 
*' I feel but little stomach to return to office, unless 
I can have carte blanche as to my military plans ; and 
even then the whole is so be-devilled^ that thare is no 
restoring things to their original state/' 

The administration did go on, as Mr. Windham 
expected and Iboped. Mr. Perceval became First Lord 
of the Treasury upon the death of the Duke of Port- 
land } the Marquis Wellesley succeeded Mr« Canning 
in the foreign department ; and the Earl of Liverpocd 
accepted the seals of the war and colonial office, which 
had been resigned by Lord Castlereagh. 

During one of his frequent visit^ to Mrs. Burke at 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Windham wrote a letter to 



\Akkii my be inserted, for the sake of a whim^cal 
Imt forcible and characteristic comment on an event 
seemingly in itself of very sUght importaiice* 

■ ^ 
*' Beaconsfieldj DecenAer 18, 1809. 
^' I HAVE been here for some days, and have just 
been joined by Mrs. Windham, who left London to- 
day. We are on our way to Bristol, and must lose 
no time, as Mr. ■ , who is here, insists on my 
being in London during the second week of next 
month. I shall come very reluctantly, having during 
this recess indulged myself so much^in other pursuits, 
and contracted, by one means or another, so strong ^ 
a dislike to the politics of the times, that I am by no 
means in a frame of mind favourable for the com- 
mencement of a parliamentary session. The air of the 
country, however, will do som^ing, if not to dis* 
pose me more to business, at least to render me more 
capable of it. One of the events that tend to create 
a great unpatience of all public concerns, is this dis* 
graceful and mischievous triumph of the O. P.'s, and 
the humiliating submission of the managers. Thdr 
conduct is quite unaccountable, unless they have 
secret informadon that the juries at the sessions would 
fpUaw the example of Mr. Clifford's jury ; and even 
then the sacrifice of Brandon is something so scanda- 
Icrus, that no cohsideradon of interest can excuse it. I 
am the more alive, I suppose, to this defeat of the 
managers, because I see it as a rehearsal of what is 
meant for higher performers; the managers being 
dve government ; the new prices, the taxes ; BrandoUf 

I % 
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m^elf perhaps ; and the O. P/s exactly the saoie- 

description of persons, as at present. There is one 

difference I. hope ; — that I shall never come on- like 

poor Brandon with an apology. In all other respects, 

it seems to me to preset but too sure a presage of 

the fate of the country , contemptible as the thing is in 

itself.'* 

*' Believe .me yours, 

" very faithfully^ 

« W. Windham," 

• 

This was one of the last letters which I recrived 
f^m him. He returned to town soon after Christmas^ 
and at; the. commencement of th^ session. of iSio was 
at.biapost. He took, an early occasion to express in 
vecy strong terms bis disapprobation of the object 
axuL conduct of the e^q)edition to the Scheldt, The 
votefbr an eoxpiiry. upon the subject of that armament, 
ought, he contended, to be ^^ carried by accbmuu 
tion^'* theBiatish army he described as having beea. 
^^ matched to its gray^ ; -r- to be extinguished .aisitdal^ 
the pestilential, air. of Walcheren ; — to go out like a 
candle in a vault.'' But the Battle of Talavera^ on. 
the. other hand^ called from him ai warm psunegyric^ 
both on the skill of Lord Wellington, and the gallantry 
o& the troops. In this, speech, which did honour to 
his feelkkgs as an £i]^lishmah, he dated the miliary 
renovm of our later days from our atchievemedts m 
Egypt ;-^ the Battle of Maida confirmedjt ;-^and- 
thb&e of Vimeira, Gbrunna^ and Talavera,. he declared 
hft:WO(uld.not exchange for a ^^ whole: archipelaga of 
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Wgar-isladtids.** This decicted prefa*6tice of nattotisi 
glory to mere acquisition of wealth or territory^ may 
bfe considered as the key-stone which' supported the 
whole fabric of his political opinions. 

The part which he took on a subs^ueiit question 
exposed him to much temporary unpopularity. In 
the prosecution of the enquiry which the House df 
Comrfions instituted on the subject of the Scheldt 
Expedition, Mr. Yorke thought it necessary to move 
daily the standing order for excluding strangers. This 
measure was reprobated by Mr. Sheridan, who pro* 
posed that the standing order should be referred to 
a committee of privileges. Mr. Windham, who had 
always professed to disKke the custom of reporting 
debates in the newspapers, not only warmly oppos^ 
Mr. Sheridan's motion, but used some expressions 
by which the reporters in the gallery considered them- 
selves to be personally calumniated. Their resentment, 
as might be expected, broke forth in daily attacks Oft 
him in the public prints; and they soon came to k 
formal agreement that his speeches should no longer ^ 
be reported, tor these marks of vengeance, Mr. 
Windham had fiiUy prepared himself, and he itnpiited 
no blame to those who inflicted them *. To the 



•••d^l'i^ai'^ 



* AmoDg many letters which Mr. Windham received from 
tliose who considered themselves aggrieved by this attack, there 
was one which he spoke of with approbatioii. As it was coucktiA 
kk terms of temperate and respectful expbstulationr he answered 
it in a conciliatory manner ; regretting that observations of a gene- 
ral nature should have wounded the feelings of a person whose 
education and respectable character appeared justly to exe.mpt 
him from any application of them. 

I 3 
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boooor of the coodoctors of the daily preasy k dKmld b6 
xemembered that a few months afterwards, they buried 
their resentments in the grave of their illustrious adver- 
sary, and joined with the public voice in lamenting the 
loss of his talents and virtues. 

By the temporary exclusion of Mr. Windham's 
q>eeches from the newspapers, some valuable ones 
have been wholly lost, while of others thefe have been 
preserved only a few slight and unsatisfactory frag- 
ments. Only one, and that a very short one, remains 
entire, namely, his eulogium on the character and 
conduct of the Roman Catholics of England. From 
that body (whose claims, it will be remembered, re* 
ceived his warm support in 1790) he now presented 
two petitions, praying, in loyal and respectful lan<' 
guage, for the removal of the pains and disabilities 
to which they were liable by law^ on account of th^ 
religious principles. Mr. Windham's speech on thb 
occasion was preserved by Mr. Butler of Line<^'a 
Inn, in a late valuable publication*, and has been 
obligingly communicated by him to the author of this 
narrative^ 

Another speech, which he made in support of Lor4 
Porchester's motion, censuring the expedition against 
the Scheldt, is represented by those who heard it, to 
have been one of the most eloquent ever delivered in 
parliament. It arrested and fully recompensed the 
attention of the house for nearly two hours. He was 



* «« Historical Account of the Laws against the * Romaik 
Catholics of England.'^ 8vo. 1809. 
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urged by some of his friends to prepare it for pubK- 
^ cation in the form of a pamphlet, but his answer was, 
that as the subject was temporary, so was the speech^ 
* and he felt no anxiety to preserve it. A short and 
imperfect report of it was- given some time afterwards 
in one of th^ newspapers *, and will be found in the 
ensuing collection. On the result of the enquiry, thd 
ministers were successful by a majority of forty votes; 

In the proceedings of the House of Commonii 
against Sir Francis Burdett, for a breach of their pri^ 
vileges, Mr. Windham stood forward in maintaim'ng 
what he conceived to be the rights of Parliament, and 
concurred in the vote which was finally agreed upon^ 
for committing Sir Francis a prisoner to the Tower. 
His speech on this occasion is said to hav^ been a 
highly animated one, but no part of it has beai pre- 
served. - 

The practice of mutilating the printed reports of 
parliamentary proceedings continued but for little 
more than two months ; after which Mr. Windham's 
speeches were again suffered to appear, as well as. 
Mr. Ti^mey's, which had shared in the proscription 
made by the reporters. On the ist of May 1810, we 
find Mr. Windham opposing the second reading of a 
bill which had beeh brought in by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
as part of his plan for reducing the number of capital 
punishments. This Mr. Windham considered as a 
measure of dangerous innovation, and in resisting it, 
he took occasion to avow his belief that the mischievous 

« 

* The British Prcw. 
I 4 
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eS!^t6 of the French Revolution had not yet ceased. 
That Rc^^ludon^ he s^ad, had atill an existence^ *<-<t 
** it was above us, and beneath us ; — it was without 
us and within us ; —it was .every where round abp^t 
W8.** The bill was lost by a inajority of two. 

He spoke for the last time in the House of Con^* 
Qipn^, on the nth of May •iS'jlo. The question ber 
fqi^e the house wjas, .the course which it would be ^x* 
pedie^t to take in relation to the actions which had 
been brought agamst the Speaker and the Serjeant at 
Arms by Sir Francis Burdett. Mr. Windham, as . it 
Rwll be readily conceived, asserted the dignity of Par* 
liamont^ and the sacredness of its privileges. 
. A painful narrative remains to ^,be related. The 
jcala^nitoys event which caused Mr. Windhan^'s last 
Jilness took/|)lace a few months previous to the period 
down to which the circumstances of his political life 
have )u^ beai car^ried. It was about midoigbt (M the 
&th of July 1 8699 that in walking home ^m an 
lev.eomg party, he observed a bouse in Conduit-Street 
. to he on j&re. He hastened to the spot, (o render jhis 
Asaistiiiice, and found that the house in fiai^jes was bo 
near to that lof bis friend, the honourable FredencJ^ 
North, as to thriven its d^f'UCtion,, Knowiqig that 
Mff North (wfep JW€i§ then on .a voyage in ihe Meiji* 
t/^tmem) pos^asaed a most valuable library, Mr. 
Wiadham /determined, wi|ii the assistance of ,SQn>e 
persons jDelpi^gMg to a yoUint^r corps> whom J^ 
selected &6m* the csQwd* to make an effort for, tl^ 
preservation of it. After four hours* labour, four-fifths 
of the books were saved. He did not quit the house 
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lUl thie;JSarB9^S9 ^hkh finaMy tzonsumed h^^hsd spread 
«o exteii^i^ly as to Tender his fiarther 'ibcodcms 
jbjgfaly dangerous. During the time ihat he ixias env- 
ployed, HI this arduouis undertakings it happened mo^ 
unfortunately^ thaty by a fall, he recced b bburnon 
ihe hip, but not of so |)ainful a nature as to occasion 
any relai^atipn of his efforts. The next day the author 
of this narr^itive called on him, and found him com- 
plaining, not of the hurt be had received, but of a 
cold which was the c<nxsequence of his exposure ix) 
die weather, the night having been very rainy^ He 
seemed to enjoy the whimsical association in the news^ 
papers of " Mr. Windham and the volunteers,** but 
lamented that two of the persons who had assisted him 
had received -considerable injmy *. To those unforr 
tunate persons (one of whom afterwards died) fae 
shewed the most kind and unremitting ttterdiQas. ISs 
cold continued to be very troublesome to him for some 
tim^s but from t\m bk>w oa fab hip, he, for nuuij 
months, appeared to suffer no inconvmence whatever, 
thauj;h it occassioned a^ itumour which, in the foUow- 
4ng Spring, had increa^ to » Qo^t^t^iderablje size. . ' 

In May 1810, Mr. Win<Uiam found it necessary to 
give his serious attrition to the tsumour which had 
^n 4^us collected. Mr. Cline (whom he had con* 
suited upon it two months before) gave it as his ojHUion 
that, in order to prevent dangerous consequences, an 
Unoiediate operation was* necessary^ •---'and his advice 

* See in a preceding page^ the condading paragraph t>f hit 
letter to Captain Lukin, of the 23d Jvlj 1809* 
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was confirmed by that of four out of six emment sur^ 
geous whom Mr. Windham sq)arately C(»i8ulted* The 
two who thought that an operation was not required 
were, Mr. Wilson, the anatomical lectureir, and Mn 
PhiUips, of PalUMall. Dr. Blane (Mr. Windham's 
own physician) and Dr.Baillie coincided in opinion 
with the majority of the surgeons, so that, in fact, 
seven out of nine prc^essional lilen recommended the 
operation. It is not at all surprizing, therefore, that 
Mi*. Windham, whose courage was on all occassions 
remarkable, should^ have determined on submitting at 
once to the dangers of the knife, rather than linger on 
in doubt and apprehension. 

. Before his decision was acted upon, he took pains 
to inform himself concerning some cases of persons 
who had died under operations or from the effects of 
them ; and he requested this writer to make a particular 
enquiry respecting an instance supposed to be of the 
latter kind, which had' recently occurred in Norfolk. 
He. communicated his intention to very few persons, 
besides the professiomd men whom he had consulted ; 
and the deepest anxiety with which he seemed to be 
impressed, was that of sparing Mrs. Windham the 
terrors which a knowledge of the event could not fail 
to excite in a mind of extraordinary sensibility and 
tenderness. He conveyed her to Beacohsfield, on a 
visit to her friend Mrs. Burke, with whom he left her, 
on a plea of business, and arrived in town ati Friday 
the 1 1 th of May. On the following Sunday, he at- 
tended at the Charter-house, and received the sacra- 
ment, which was administered to him privately by the 
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Reverend Dr. Fisher, the master of that institutioii^ 
mth whom he had been intimately acquainted from h& 
youth. The remaining days before the operation was 
%o take place he employed in arranging papers, in 
making a codicil to his will, and in writing many letters, 
some of which were addressed to his nearest rdatives, 
to be opened in case the event should prove fatal to 
Jhim. The following letter has been . obligingly com- 
municated to the author By Colonel Harvey, of Catton, 
in Norfolk, to whom Mr. Windham addressed it the^ 
day before he underwent the operation* It contsdns an 
^allusion, as the reader will perceive, to the question of 
parliamentary reform, which was intended to be 
brought forward in the House of Commons in the 
course of a few (by$« 

'"^ Pall Mall, . 
** Dear Sir, " May 16, i8ro. 

<^ I WOULD very gladly attend the business whidi 
you mention,, and with every disposition to find the 
merits such as yoi^ describe^ but I am afraid I must 
to*morrow go through an operation which will disable 
me from attendance in the house till long after the 
business in question will be decided, as well as others 
which, without disparagement to yours, I should have 
been still more anxious to attend to. If our.r€;formers 
carry their madness and folly now or in any subsequent 
year, there is an end, be assured, of the stability of 
,ihis constitution, and we shall fall from confusion to 
confusion tilf we are either sunk into complete xevo* 

11 
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locbusry ananrhf, or «« scfided mdef BuonnpattA 
JWe ^aH probably enjoy the blessings of both ; — 
and after the taste of the former, namely of republicaDi 
and rcvolntionary anarchy, or government as they wUI 
caU tt, ^iieve are many who will think even a gov^m- 
aient like Buociapart^'s a blessing. 

^^ These are my first sentiments ; — - I may aiso say 
•my last and dying sentiments, for thdn^ the op6l^ 
tion itself which I am aboilft to fi^utbmk to, is not a 
dangerous one, there cannot be so great pam as muift 
1 fear be gone through, without some danger. It s, 
as iar as I should collect, somediing of the saiiie sort 
as that which poor John Gumey underwent and fell a 
vlctirm to. 

^^ I had thought at one time to defer it till I might 
have entered my last protest against such madness, 
and have tried what I could do to satisfy men^s minds 
diat it was madness. But I found so long a delay 
tbnld not be incurred; so I must only hope the best 
for the country and for myself. 

** Yours, dear Sir, 
'^ ' ■ " with great truth, &c. &c; 

**W. Windham V 



" * To the above proof of the consist^ndy oif Mr. Windham's 
x>piMons, ' lit the end of thirty years after they had he^ formed, 
:cft a ieacfifng political question » the author expected to be able to 
add a letter on the subject. of the Catholic claims* The letter 
aUuded to was addressed to Edward Jemingham £fq. who acted as 
Secretary to the Enghsh Catholic Committee, a«d it was finished 
by Mr.WiaJham just before the commencement of the open(tion. 

12 



On Thorsday, the f Ttii of May l8 to, the operation^ ^ 
was performed by Mr* Lynn, in the presence df Bnt 
Blane, Mr. Home, and Mr. Pilliner, Mr. Windham^ 
apothecary. The tnmbur was skilfully extracted, but? 
having been rery deeply seated, and attached to the 
ligaments of the hip joint, the operation was necessaM 
rily painful. Mr. Windham, however, bore the paint 
with the greatest resolution ; and during a^ pause, OC'- 
casioned by a consultation upon the necessity of maldng 
a further incision, he even joked with^ his perflous 
situation. The tumour proved to be schhrrous,; of tb& 
shape of a turkey's ^g, hut even larger. The suc- 
cessful performance of the operation was immediately) 
announced, to Mr. Windham's mtimate friefuds> byi 
Mr. Edmund Byng (Mrs. Windham's nephew)^ dB 
whose friendly offices he had taken thepmoautioaitiy 
avail himself^ Mrs. Windhalm, according to an* ar^ 
rangement which h^ had. previously made^ returned' to 
town the nexi mornii^ and was informed of what 
had taken ^ce. For a few days, appearances were 
not unfavoursdble, though the wound did not' heal 
with what is called the jfirst intention^ and thoughli 
Mr. Windham suffered greatly from restlessness) 
and an irritable state of the nerves. But die hopes}' 
even of his most sanguine' friaids^ soon began ix> 
give way. A symptomatic fever came on^ and vsfos^ 
d^e ninth day. he was pronounced to be ia greaC 



«■ ■ 



Unltickily it has been mislaid or removed, and all search' for it on 
the part of those who obligingly offered it for insertion^in thW 
work has been uoayailxng.. , i . . :. .' '^ 
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da^gef^ (^ the following' day the symptoms were 
judged to be less unfavound>le, but others of an 
alarming kind soon succceeded, and the medical at^ 
tendants (to whom were now addled Dr.Baillie and 
Sir Henry Halford) no longer entertained hopes of his 
recovery. From this time, the fever abated, the pulse 
became firmer and better, and the patiaott even beg^ 
to take and enjoy nourishment ; yet in spite of these 
otherwise flattering circumstances, the state of the 
wound, which had never suppurated, and the total 
inability of nature to make any effort towards relieving 
it, were symptoms that excited no feelings but those 
of despair. Mr. Windham himself considered his case 
to be hopeless very soon after the performance c^ 
the operation, and when, at a later period^ the attend- 
ing surgeon, availing himself of some favourable cir- 
cumstances, endeavoured to impress him with a less, 
gloomy opinion, he said, ^^ Mr. Lynn, you fight the 
battle well, but all won't do.*' He perfectly well 
knew the feebleness of his own constitution. Though 
jbe had possessed great muscular strength, and had 
lived a life of temperance and activity, he had never 
overcome the internal debility left by the fever which 
li^d attacked him at the age of twenty-eight.' The 
complaint too, affecting his hip, which he had la- 
loured under in the Autumn of 1 808, has been sup* 
posed to be materially connected with that from which 
he wa$ now suffering. So slight a contusioi;! as that 
which he had received, could not have caused such 
disastrous effects, had it not met with a frame and 
•constitution previously disposed to produce them* 
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WhUe he lay in this hopeless condition, nothing 
could exceed the concern which was expressed by 
almost all classes of the inhabitants of London ; nor 
was this sentiment narrowed by party feelings, for 
every man who spoke of him seemed to be his friend. 
From the commencement of his illn^, the number 
•pf anxious enquirers who had thronged the door to 
obtain a sight of the daily reports of the physicians, 
would almost be thought incredible. The watchful 
solicitude of his professional attendants ought not to 
pass imnoticed ; and in mentioning the unceasing 
anxiety of personal friends, it would be unpardcmable 
to omit the names of Lord Fitzwilliatn and Mr. Elliot*; 
The latter was the kind and soothing companion of 
the sick chamber. It is gratifying to add, that, among 
those who shared in these feelings, was His Majesty, 
who took every opportunity of making enquiries of 
the physicians concerning the progress of Mr. Wind- > 
ham's illness, pronouncing him (as he had done on a 
former occasion) to be a *^ real patriot and a truly 
honest man.'' 

On the 26th of May, notwithstanding his debility, 
Mr. Windham was able to maintain a long conference 
with his nephewj Mr. Robert Lukin, during which he 
expressed himself on many topics with his usual feli« 
city and spirit. Upon this occasion he posited out to 
Mr. Lukin his mathematical manuscripts, explained 
generally the nature and object of them, and ex« 

* The Right Honourable William Elliot;, M. P. for Peter- 
borough* 



pressed his 5^sh that diey might be careAilly^exiaMiiked, 
\^th a'view to ascerts^ vHhether some pait^ of ^m 
might Tsot be found worth ppeservmg. 

Ont Sunday, the ^d of JufAsf, his diisscdtitiiM^ ap*^ 
peared to be fast approaching. It was on the evening 
of that day that the physicians and surgeons^ tisfi»em-' 
bled in his chamber for the last time. SofM s^er«* 
they had left it, I had an afflicting opportunity of wi^ 
liesising his dying cbndition> in wfiich, hoW€v«i?^ lione 
df the tertjors' and few even of the milder signs <tf death 
wei^e visibie. Thcyugh his- articulation was a Ut*le im;^. 
perfect j his voice was not deficient in strength ';' jriftd 
though hid countenance was* slightly altered, it? re-^ 
tained* much' of its peculiar animation. He was en- 
(fentfy free fron^ pain, and cheered by fedings of 
tranquil resignatibn. Dtiring about twent^y rfiinotfes^ 
hfe' spoke many times j not without vivacity, attd when' 
r was about to leave the chamber, he pressed^my'»hafid- 
with a degree of firmness which seemed at V^riWi^ 
with the intimation which he to& plainly meant to con- 
vey to me — that I should see him no more. It was 
about half past ten o'clock when T left him^ and after 
that time he 4& represented as having spoken b^t Kttle. 
Being placed' by- Mr. Lyim-i in a favourable sitiiaticm 
for sleeps he said^'" I thank you, this is the last trou- 
ble I shall' give you.** It is addedi that he tlien fell- 
into a doze, or stupor, and expired without pain at 
emotion the nejtt morning (Monday, June^^ the 4th) at 

about twenty-five minutes past eleven *. 

■■ " ^ <i ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ II . ,1 „ ■ ■ I 

* It has been mentioned, as an extraordinary fact, that he had 
predicted he 'should die on the King's birth-day. The troih is. 
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Some apology, perh^, is necessary for the ininutB>* 
ness with wMch the above circumstances have been 
delved. It may be confidently hoped, however, that 
those who knew and loved Mr. Windham's characterji^ 
will not think it uninteresting in the houra of sickness 
and of death. That he died as every good. man and 
sincere christian might wish to die, is a. &ct that mxf 
furnish grateful and useful reflections to all. 

He had just completed the sixtieth year of his ageV 
By his will, which waa made some years before hia 
death, and by two codicils which he had recently; 
added to it, he gave to Mrs. Windham, for her life^ 
his whole real estate, including a venerable mansion,^ 
with an e^ctensive and finely-situated park at Felbr^^ 
besides a considerable property in that ne^hbourhoo^ 
and at Sudbury^ on the borders of Suffolk and Essex* 
At Mrs. Windham's decease, be directed that his pro« 
perty, charged with some temporary provisions, ia 
favour of other relations^ should devolve on Captain 
William Lukin, of the royal navy, the eldest son o£ 
the Dean of Wells, Mr. Windham's half brother. Oa 
his accession to the estates. Captain Lukin is to assume 
the name and arms of Windham ^, and in failure of 
his male issue, there is a remainder in tail iuc favour of 



that on the Friday before his death, he enquired the day of the 
month, and being told it was the first of June, he said, " Then I 
shall die on the fourth.'' It was q^uite natural that he should be 
struck with the near approach of so remarkable i day, and the 
eveot proved that he measured hia remaimug strength with great 
accuracy. 

VOL. I. K 
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Mt, Windham's early and very intimate friend, G. J. 

Cholmondeley Esq., with further remainders to the 
Earl of Egremont and other distant relations. The 
executors named in the will were, the Honourable 
H. Legge and William Palmfer Esq. 

The less which the country had sustained in Mr. 
Windham, was impressively noticed in both houses of 
parliament. On the 6th of June, in the House of 
Lords, Earl Grey pronounced an eulogium on his 
deceased friend's character, in a manner which re- 
flected the greatest honour on his feelings. And on 
the following day. Lord Milton (for whom Mr. Wind- 
ham had a high regard) distinguished himself in the 
other house, by an eloquent and affectionate delinea^ 
rion of those public and private virtues which Mr. 
Windham so eminently pojssessed, and to which also 
Mr. Canning bore a generous and powerful testi- 
mony *. 

His funeral was directed by his will to be private, 
and without ostentation. Accordingly, his remains 
were attended into Norfolk by no other friends than 
Mr. Robert Lukin, his nephew, (Captain Lukin being 
at sea,) Mr. Edmund Byng, nephew- to Mrs. Windham, 
and Mr. Budd, who was Mr. Windham's solicitor and 
land agent. They were joined at Norwich by Mr. 
Hudson and Captain Browne. At that city, where 



* A report of these Speeches will be found in the Appendix 
(E). Mr. Yorke, Mr. Barham, Mr. C. W. Wynne, and other 
members, availed themselves of other opportumties to express their 
full concurrence with the general feeling. 
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the corpse rested for one night, a general feeling of 
regret was strongly excited, and the procession was 
accompanied through the streets the next morning by 
a very numerous train of spectators. On its way to 
Felbrigg, it was joined by the tenantry (not one of 
whom was absent) and by other respectable persons 
in the neighbourhood, on horseback, amounting in. 
all to about ninety. The attendance of these persons,* 
though it did not strictly accord with the directions of 
the will, could not have been refused without great 
unkindness. The corpse was at length deposited in 
the family vault at Felbrigg church, the funeral service 
being performed by the Reverend George Way. The 
park was thronged with spectators, anxious to pay the 
last tribute of respect to the memory of one who, 
though distinguished in the great world by his talents 
and accomplishments, was better known to his neigh- 
bours in the endearing character of a kind landlord 
and a good man. 



OF the Character of Mr. Windham some few me- 
morials will perhaps be looked for, in addition to those 
which may have been incidentally preserved in the 
preceding narrative. To describe him truly as he 
was, is a task however which it is mpre pleasing to 
undertake, than easy to atchieve^ 

In his person he was tall and well proportioned. 
Having in his youth been eminently skilful in manly 
exercises, he had thence acquired in his deportment a 
happy union of strength and ease, of agility and grace*' 
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hioesSj which never forsook bim. The form of hk 
features ws^ angularly interesting; sad the pene- 
trating vivadtj of his eye gave a £ikl^ HMiicaliQii of 
the carreq)onding qualities of his mind *• 

Wb address and ccHiversation w^e fascinating to aH. 
classes of persons ; — as well to the grave as to the 
gay— to the uninformed- as to the kamed—- to the 
softer as to the sterner sex. His msumers delighted 
2i& circles^ frcxn the royal drawing-room to the village^ 
green ; though in all circles they were still the same. 
As the pc^h of his address was not artificial, it was 
alike pleasmg to all. No man had ever less pride^^ in 
k» offensive sense. He would repel flq>pancy and 



* Then are thicr brge prints of Mr. Windham before the pubr 
licy all of th^m in mezzotinto. Qne of them is a. head engraved 
by J. JoneSy from a picture painted many years ago by Sir Joshua 
Reynoldsy for Mr. G. Cholnaondeky ; anotfaery also a head, was 
engraved by Say, from a painting by Hoppner^ in the possca« 
sion of Lord Mulgrave ; and the third is a whole length by Rey* 
nolds^ from the portrait mentioned in a preceding page to have 
been painted by Hoppner, for a public hall at Norwich. None of 
these prints are without merit, but the second (which has been 
isduood' for thk. work) is thought to. convsey tlie. most accuiate 
lil^Bes^i There is also a fioc^ picture by, Mr^ Lawienoe, horn 
which a very good eng^yipg by Reynolds has.beqn executed* bat 
not yet pul^hed. After Mr. WiAdham's dea^, Mr. NoUekens 
had permission .to take a mask from his countenance ; it was un- 
foi Innately made too late to answer die desired purpMe, but Mr. 
fibUfskisos- basi finisbed a. spirited bust, chi^fiy tak^n from wnt 
vififi^h hc^ exfiqu^ied nn^ny jfo^ agp^ yet sp inreUeomctedt BffWi 
i^mpry aa to give a faithful. represent^jtioQ qC li|Ir^ Wioidhaip» at, 
)ie appealed just befbie the fata! operation. 
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^arrogance, and wouid very keenly point hi* i^robiitSdh 
of what seemed mean or dishcnoorable ; btrt he nevtr 
measured his courtesy by the various degrees of rank, 
of talents, or <^ ^cfalth, pk^essed by thosie tb ^hdta 
he address^ himself. 

Of his aci^etnehts it is Mindless to speak iAixdi it 
length. iThat he was " a scholar, airtl i ripe aiid 
good one," there are abundant tesrintonies to ^rfove^j 
nor did his classilcd aM!ainments, grekt as they we^e 
universally allo'wed to be, teceed his ski!! in the virf- 
6us branches of mathetiiadcal science. That skill ^ 
public, it is hoped, will be enabkid to ap^i'et&te it 
some futute time, by the publicatkm of the manu* 
Script treatises Which are in the hahds t)f his e±ecutori» 
His reading Utterly was miscellanedus aiid desultory ; 
but what lie hastily Acquired, he accurately retaiiied^ 
and aptly applied in illustration of his opinions iM 
arguments. 

His taste, in general, in die fine arts, wias teihinentiy 
t)ure, delicate, and discriminating. For ihusic ihdeed 
he had no relish beyond a sinlple ballad. I oiice he^ 
him remark, that the four greatest vAea whom he had 
known, derited no pleasure firom mu^c. Mr. Burk^^ 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Fox, iand Mr. Ktt, were the persk)iis 
i;^hbm he th\i^ distihguished. 

Upon What is generally cAllid style ih Writhig, He 
sfet but little valufeJ His oWh practice Wtas, to take 
plaiil words, ih preference to teahled biies ; to diisH^- 
gard the cbfasttudtiota of s^b^ces ; iahd tb adopt pb- 
pular idioms w hene v e r they would aptly express his 
meanmgi In l& lax^gu:^6 he was its truly British as 

K 3 
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in his politics. His disgust was strongly excited by 
modern innovations of French^ words and phrases ; 
and he disliked them even as terms of art, where 
English ones could be found to supply their places. 
For the word sorfie^ for instance, he would uniformly 
substitute " sally." But nothing so highly oflFended 
him, as any careless or irreverent use of the name of 
the Creator. I remember that on reading a letter ad- 
dressed to him, in which the words,, " My God !*' 
had been made use of on a light occasion, he hastily 
snatched a pen, and before he would finish the letter, 
blotted out the misplaced exclamation. • ^ 

Of Mr. Windham's character as an orator, the 
reader of this work is furnished with such ample means 
of judging for himself, that it is wholly unnecessary 
here to enter into any investigation of it. Something, 
however, may be said concerning the effect of his 
eloquence in the House of Commons, and in this re- 
spect a very high authority on such a subject * has 
pronounced that, " if it was not the most commanding 
that that house had ever heard,' it was the most in- 
sinuating." His manly figure, and his jSu^nt.a^ 
graceful delivery, were important points in his 
favour ; but on the other hand, the w:ant of a full a^d 
sonorous voice rendered him sometimes difficult to be 
understood in many parts of the house, particularly 
in the gallery. This physical defect, added to, a pa- 
renthetical mode of speaking, and the occasional sub- 
tilty of his logical di$tinctions, may account for the 



^ Mr. Canoing. See iiia speech in Appendix (£). 
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very imperfeqt manner in which his $p<^ches were tpb 
commonly reported in the newspapers. The reporters 
often caught little more from hio^jthan t^iose playful 
allusions and whimsical quotations which diverted tfe 
house, but which he really used merely by way df 
illustration. These, however, were strung together 
in the newspapers, unaccompanied with the arguments 
which they were intended to illustrate ; — so that a 
speech thus reported would frequently appear more 
like a leaf torn out of a jest book, than a logical and 
profound political discourse, as it probably was when 
it was delivered. Nothing was more foreign from 
Mr. Windham's habits, than xo jest for the sake of 
jestihg ; — his wit was always subservient to his argii^- 
ment. 

The reason which has rendered it unnecessary t6 
give an elaborate description of Mr. Windham's el6- 
quence, will equally serve to relieve me ,from k 
much weightier task — that of examining his politicd 
opinions. I will venture, however, to suggest, that 
the ruling passion — :the clue which, "once found, 
unravels all the rest,*' — will be met with in the pre- 

r 

ference which he gave to the honour and military re- 
nown of his country, above every otha* state of things 
in which a nlatian is said to be great apd prosperous. 
To apply this principle to the whole course- of his 
public opinions would involve a discussion much too 
ample for the limits of this work ; — but I carinot 
avoid remarking, that his notions riespecting the com- 
mon people directly flowed from it. No man cbtfM 
really love the people more than Mr* Windham loved 

K 4 
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Uiem ; -^he did not, it is drue, ^wfeh them to become 
statesmen or phiiosophens ; — he desired to see them 
hcmest, active, chearfiil and contented — sensibie of 
the blessings they enjoyed, and capiable of dc^^tUng 
them. Feeling tbat 

a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 



When once destroyed, can never be supplied, 

he deprecated ail attempts which were made to deprive 
them of their accustomed sports and exercises* From 
the practice of those exercises, resulted, in his opinion^ 
4k>t only much of the personal bravery of £nglishmen^ 
but also that hatred of bloodshed and aseassinaticD, 
and that humane forbearance in victory^ by which the 
British character is happily distinguished from that of 
many other natioi^ Nothing roused his in^igodtion 
jnore than the vexatious spirit of interference with the 
holiday-enjoyments of the poor, which he thought 
some of our magistrates had lately shewn a strong 
desire to exercise. The suppression of a village-he^, 
or horse-race, or even a boxing-match or boll-bait, 
while the magistrate was quietly enjoying his own ball 
or hunting party, he thought an act of the mo6t 
scandalous injustice and oppression. In ^ort, he loved 
the Bnti^ peasant, and wished to see him v^orous on 
the green, and independent in his cottage— ^e^)ected 
for his loyalty^ and formidable by his prowess. 

Mr. Windham's political opinions have been crftea 

^ charged with inconsistency. It is^ not surprising that 

soch a charge should proceed from persons who only 

look to the distinctions of Wlm and Torv^ or to those 



odier dkrincrions which, fo^ nearly thirty years, have 
been sufficiently known and de^nied under the names of 
Pittite and Foxite. That he sometimes agreed with 
Mr. Fox, and 5ometiroe8 with Mr. Pitt, is with guch 
persons a decisive proof <:^ mconsifiA:ency ! Tho&ie' 
who will go deeper, making measurers, not men-, 
their rule for deciding the <}nestion, 5^iil perha;ps find 
that, during a long poi^cal life, hardly any public ml^ 
has less differed from himself than Mn Windham het^ 
done. From the outset of his career to the close of it, 
he was the uniform enemy of Parliamentary Reform* fxt 
his zeal for the improvetnent of the army, his attach* 
ment to the crown and aristocracy, and his protection 
of the real comforts of the common people, he will hi 
found to have been equally con^tent. That in the 
course of twenty or thiirty years, he found reason to 
change some few c^ his opinions, may be very true ^ 
but who has not done this, even on subjects oJF the 
highest importance? It must be admitted that he 
altered his mind on the question of the Slave Trade> 
which he at first thought should be abolished instanta^ 
neously, though he ^erwards wished the aboliticm to 
be subsequent to an attempt for ameliorating the con^ 
ditbn of slavery. But instances like this will wdgh 
but little against a mass of facts in the opposite scale. 

in peaking of Mr* Windham's public measures, it 
must not be forgod^i that it was on those for the itn^ 
prov^neit of the army diat he relied for his reputa«- 
tion as a minister. He publicly declared that, ^* like 
the eminent Italian musician, who had a piece of 
music inscribed on his tomb» or the Dutch mathema- 
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ticlan who had a calculation for ^is epitaph, he should 
desire no other monument as a statesman than that 
sysfem/* 

The quality, perhaps, by which Mr. Windham was 
more remarkably distinguished from most other public 
men, was his intrepidity. His political, like his per- 
sonal courage, was unbounded ; and he seemed to 
seek, rather than to shun, opportunities of di^layinjg 
it. Had he condescended to court popularity, there 
can be no doubt that he would have attained his ob- 
ject ; and it might have enabled him to become the 
leader of a party in the state. That was a situation, 
however, for which he had neither ambition, nor the 
necessary arts. . He disliked both the management and 
the sacrifices which, in such an employment, are 
indispensably requisite. 

His habits of business were by no means regular, 
yet he could never justly be said to be idle. He 
would have been able to transact more business, had 
he been less scrupulous. It was his custom to. begin 
a transaction with more care and nicety than could 
afterwards be found practicable in the conclusion 
of it. 

Notwithstanding his keenness as a debater, no man 
ever mixed less of private enmity with his publk difi 
ferences. He. generally spoke of his adversaries with 
liberality, and often with kindness. There was no 
system of opinions which he so strongly condemned 
as he did Sir Francis Burdett's y yet I remember that 
he once softened the asperity of some remarks' which 
were made by another person on that Baronef s con* 
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duct ; addiBg good humouredly, *' I suspect, aftiet all, 
I have a sneaking kindness for Sir Francis," 

It now remains to speak of his domesdc virtues, in 
doing which it will be difficult to use any other, lan- 
guage than that of unqualified eulogium. His tender- 
ness as a husband and relative, his kindness as a friend 
and patron, his condescending attendon to inferiors, 
his warm sympathy with the unfortunate, are so many 
themes of praise, which it would be more agreeable 
than , necessary to dwell . upon *. The sense which he 
entertained of the importance of religion, and which 
he strongly marked by .one of the concluding actS:Qf 
his life, will serve to complete the character of a 
man -who had scarcely an enemy, except on political 
grounds, and had mpre personal friends warmly attach- 
ed to him, than almost any man of the age. 

His talents, accomplishments, and virtues^, have 
been happily summed up, by describing him as the 
true model of an English gentleman ; and it has been 
well observed, that if the country had been required 
to produce, in a trial of strength with another nation, 
some individual who was at once eminent for learning, 
taste, eloquence, wit, courage, and personal accom- 
plishments, the choice must have fallen on Mr, Wind- 
ham. He was the admirable Crichton of his age 
and country. 

* As testimonials of the kindness of his nature, two letters of 
a private sort, one occasioned by the death of a niece, and the 
other by that of a friend, will be given in the Appendix (F). 
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All this, it may be ssdd, k the Ismgnage of (one- 
gyric. The writer is aware that it is so, but he can- 
not feel th^ it is not also the language of truth. If 
latitude for bounties received shall ^pear to have 
blinded his judgment, the error he trusts will be for- 
given. Yet he will not readUly consent to believe that 
he has been erring, in bestowing praise where those 
ivtiose authority is every where respected, have thought 
k was justly due. It would be highly culpable in him 
lo be less forward than others, in yielding his humble 
ttd grateful tribute to the memory of one whom he 
has every motive to revere, and of whom he feels it 
might be said, as of the Roman General, 



^tWere a concealment 



Worse than a theft» no lets than a tradacement 
To hide your doitigs ; and t=o sileliice that 
Which to the apire ^nd top of prataes vouchM 
Woidd wtA but modeft. 
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(A.) Page/. 
Mr. Wmdbani s first puhtic Speech. 

(Copied from the Norfolk Chronicle.) 

/^N Wednesday, January 28, 1 7M, there wi» a respect- 
^^ able meeting of Gentlemen at the Maid^s Head, Nor- 
wich, and the Swan, but not so nttmerous at either as was 
expected. As the latter was called with a professed intention 
to be directed in its measures by the conduct and resolutions 
that should be pursued at the former, the Gentlemen at the 
Swan immediately determined to go down to the Maid'^ 
Head, where, after Sir John Wodehouse was requested to 
take the Chair, the business was opcfned by Lord Townshend^ 
Master of the Ordnance, who set forth, that from the in- 
disposition of the Lord Lieutenant of the county*, and the 
absence of another Noble Peer, higher in rank than himsdf« 
who now filled the most eminent station in another kingdomf^ 
it became incumbent upon him to request a meeting for the 
purpose of consulting upon the means of affording such 
assistance as should best enable Government, at this critical' 
juncture, to exert itself for the support of the constitutional 
authority of the British empire \ that die unhappy war is 



* Eirlof Orford. f Earl of Buckinghamshire^ 



\ 
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which we were engaged with America was unavoidably at- 
tended with large expence, had been followed with a des- 
truction of men and a waste of force, which was much to 
be lamented ; and that our natural enemies, it vrais to be 
apprehended, would avail themselves of our situation, and 
therefore it was become necessary to be provided with a 
force that would enable us to resist any attack that might be 
made upon us at home : he then submitted to the company, 
whether opening a subscription for the purpose of raising 
levies to fill up those corps whicTi bad been considerably 
reduced, and might be' expected to return from America, 
would not, as it appeared to him, be the least exceptionable 
and most beneficial mode. His Lordship was seconded by 
the Honourable Henry Hobart, brother to the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire. Upon whkh Mr.WINDHAM, of Felbrigg, 
addressed himself to the Chair, premising, that from the 
personal affection, and hereditary attachment which he bore 
to the Noble Lord, it gave him concern to differ from him 
totally, respecting the conduct we should observe on the 
present momentous and alarming situation of public affairs. 
He begged leave to take a retrospect of the measures that 
had led to it ; he should not however enter into the wide and 
beaten field of disputatfon, concerning the right of the 
British parliament to tax the Americans, but should confine 
himself principally teethe means that had been used, and the 
arguments advanced to establish and * enforce it. At the 
commencement of the dispute we were told by administration 
that the resistance to the z£k for laying a duty there, was only 
from the licentiousness of a mob, such as we had frequently 
known in this country, and might as readily be quelled ; 
that all persons of property acquiesced in our authority^ and 
a military force should no sooner appear, than they M^ould 
gladly embrace our protection from a lawless and tumultuous 
rabble : that should the resistance be general, as was pre* 

lo 
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tended, ten, or perhaps two, regiments would bring them to 
subjection without effusion of blood. One Gentleman as- 
serted that he would undertake to^narch through the country 
with 5,000 men unmolested ; another, more strongly to ex- 
press our own importance and their insignificance, said that 
a grenadier's cap would'awe them into obedience. Compare 
these wild and fallacious declamations, with many other 
contemptuous and unmerited reproaches cast upon this much' 
injured people; a people, whose affection from their first 
establishment had been ihiiformly, and with filial warmthy 
devoted to your interest, whose spirit had been ever associated^ 
whose courage had been exerted and' distinguished, and 
whose blood had been shed and mingled with your own, iii* 
support of the common cause of the Empire ; from a mo- 
nopoly of whose trade you had derived solid, extensive, in- 
creasing benefits, and but for despotic and vindictive 
measures which have been adopted, as permanent as they 
were beneficial ; yet these people, although provoked by. 
reiterated acts of oppression, petitioned and remonstrated in 
the most respectful and dutiful manner, without exciting any 
disposition here to preserve their freedom and tranquillity ; 
on the contrary, with inveterate and deliberate malignity on 
the part of ad ministration j they were pursued, and t}tkt 
spirit of resistance to arbitrary rule was roused in America^ 
which' had often been exerted in this country, and to which. 
Great Britain is indebted for its freedom and its fame : since 
they were driven to take up arms, let us, I say, compare the 
promises, the assurances of ministers from one year to ano- 
ther with events. When the principal, the whole force of 
this country that could posssibly be spared ,had been exerted^ 
50,000 land forces, 2o,ooo seamen, more than 100 vessels 
of different force had been employed in the third campaign, 
and what has been done, what have we reaped but disapi* 
pointment, shame and dishonour, such as never before stained 
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the British name and the British arms? One ariny ol 
10,000 disciplined men, under the command of officers of 
experience, with a well served force of artillery, was in the 
course of a few weeks absolutely annihilated, and by whom i 
By the peasantry of the country, hastily assembled^ who 
destroyed an army on wfaicb the ^principal expectation and 
dependance was placed in the middle of bst summer, and 
which we thought had nothing to do but to drive the rabble 
before it. I mean not to cast reflections on the Gonduct of 
our officers, or the bravery of the private men % afbor en* 
during unparalleled hardships and fatigues, they have every. 
where efllected all that was in the power of mow het xm 
next examine what has been accompUished by Greneral Howti 
early or rather late in the season, he went out to seei^ and 
be found Geueral Wa^ington, but in such a situation that 
he deemed it not prudent to attack him; he returned and 
was obliged to proceed with his troops upon a tedioos and 
perilous voyage ; he arrived at the place of destination, and 
landed without resistance i he marched forward,^ attacked^ 
and was attacked ^ he conquered, and after much losft haa 
got possession of an open town, from whence be mtde 
another forward movement with intention again to bring thOr 
enemy to action, has again returned without efiecting hia 
purpose> and has since been obliged, at an enormooft. $2B» 
pence, to erect redoubts for the security of his own tR)op» 
against the attempts of the enemy. Such disgiacefiil and 
repealed disappointments will not convince u& of ths infe* 
practicability of conquering the Americans: if you could 
not subjugate them when in a raw undisciplined state> is it 
not the extreme of folly and m^adness to expect it now they 
have a regular established force ? I wilt not contend whether 
they are as good soldiers as. European troops i they are dis* 
dplined, they are assisted by foreign officers, they have aa« 
tiUcvyf. and. a|!e yet fuxmahed with every means: of coaotuuiias 



the war. After such delusions, after a waste of the most 

liberal and unrestraiited grants from parliament, what are we 

now called together for ? Why ! ministry has the effirontery 

to apply for voluntaty contributions, unconstitutional bene^ 

. volences, and urge their request with an open avowal that 

diis country is in danger of a hostile att^k from its natural 

enemies, who have hitherto avsuled themselves of these ad^ 

vantages which we have thro.wn into thdr hands by our own 

«fo)ly, oppression and cruelty. This, indeed, was olpviouSf 

was predicted, was warned against at the beginning of the 

•dispute, but was ridiculed as ad idesi which only the gloon^y 

brain of patriotisnci could conceive or cherish. But, Sir, if such 

veally is our condition, why is our security to be rested upon 

-tioops raised in the Highlands of Scotlandj who are to act in 

'^conjunction with those of the very loyal towns of Manchester 

:and Liverpool. For what purpose was the militia established : 

.to what end was an act passed, impowering His Majesty to 

* call it out upon the present emergency ? Why is the service 

• of that constitutional body of forces, the natural security of 
' this country, not called for at this jtime ? As a Briton, as an 
: inhabitant of Norfolk, and as bearing a commission in -that 
,icbrps, I feel this indignity} every member of it in the king- 
dom 'must feel, and ought to resent it. I would wish to 

-discountenance this and every like attempt of the kind, as 
having a tendency to. protr^ict, instead of bringing to a spdedy " 

. issue this unnatural, fruitless, and ruinous war, which is nqyr 

> acknowledged by the authors of it to have reduced us to a 
state of insecurity, to the verge of a precipice. It is not. 
Sir, that any sum of money which shall be raised here will 
avail, or even be auxiliary to the . purpose avowed, it is not 
intended, nor expected itshould, by the proposers ; respecting 
America it will be innocent, it will be as the small dust^of 
the balance ; but the countenance, the weight, the autho* 

. rity of the county of Norfolk is wanted to give a sanctipn 

VOL. X. Si 
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to measures which we ought to ref^robate, and to support 
men in places who have given the most' glaring proofs of in- 
capacity and temerityi and afforded the strongest presump<- 
tion of being inimical to the constitution of the kingdom, 
and Whose remoral will be a considerable step to bring about 
what every one seems desirous of, and what I am sure we 
^re all interested in, peiace and reconciliation widi America. 
I do therefore give my pM>test against the scheme that hais 
<been proposed, as I trust will most Gentlemen of property, 
Judgment and independency. 

Mr. Coke, member for the county, declared ksls commr- 
rence in ijiose sentiments. •» Lord Townshend replied, in 
vindication of the part he had taken ; and with an-aivowalof 
that sincerity in his conduct which we maty presume it/«ni- 
-versally allowed him, be said, that heiiras no nunister nor 
acquainted with the secrets of the cabinet, he was only a 
' titular counsellor, but that <ould be conceive there was a 
single miember of it, who possessed the malignity ef heart 
^which had been imputed to them, no man Would mofc rea- 
dily concur to reprobate and procure his dismission f that be 
had the honour to have taken an active part in reviving thai 
respectable and constitutional body the militia, and would, 
upon any requisite occasion, relinquish every other engage- 
' ment, to act as an officer in tliat corps, but that the calling 
the men from their families, from their looms and otbeF'^ oc- 
cupations, might at this time be attended with consequences 
injurious to the manufactures and agriculture of the king- 
dom. He concluded with a handsome apd liberal eulogium 
on the abilities and comprehensive knowledge, the el^ant 
and nervous elocution which the Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Windham) had displayed upon this occasion, and 
candidly assured him he was convinced diat be spoke from 
principle and conviction ; His Lordship presaged, that the 
iKmnty of Norfolk would derive advantage and Uinseif 
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honour from the maturity of judgment and integrity of 
heart which the Honourable Gentleman had given this signal 
and early proof of. — Mr. Dci^Grey, i Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, and son to the Lord Chief Justice, replied to tnat 
pait of Mr, Windham's speech which asserted, that aii^ 
sQ^e of furmahing the Crown .wifeh JQAoney ; )itot Wilder 
the €ontlK)id .of parliament was itkgal> a^ contended 
that neither th6 letter ncH* spirit of the i}th of jCh^^ks the 
Second would be violated by the subscription proposed. 
He was supported by Mr. Charles Tbwiidh^ild, one of the 
Joint Vice^Treasurers of Ireland, who eatpressed a concern 
that ^atibnal prejudiced should yet be dietishedi and ihit 
Wbil^it^as acknowledged that the Highlaibd^fs w«t^ eiTI- 
giged hi fefceSion agaitist the- present establisbnneti^ri k otight 
also 'to be remembered th^t they were empidyed and dii- 
ningui^hed thdihseives^ with honour againVd th^ Cdmmdti 
'enemies ctf this eotui^try in «he late war. After these akiet- 
' cation^, fhe.G^ndemeh who 4ii hot approve of a'SUb$cr^ 
tt6n wit hdrewi «nd thos^ who remained etilered their ttiMes 
with the several sums affiited i the di^semienta the^ retcifiMii 
ti> the Swarti where a prote^ was agreed to ^and subserlbed^ 
and 40mtnoAcT r^olutions formed of which an acG^utot wHl 
^bc; i;iven in a future pajier. 
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To those of the citizens of Norwich, who are most likely to be 
affected by an increase in the price of provisions , and to whom 
a hand'billf containing what is called << Mr. Windhanfs 
Speech^ iiS^c*'* may be supposed to be addressed* . . 

My Good Friends, 

Though it i$ with great reluctance that I offer any re* 
marks on the paper above alluded to, or confess so far the 
author'^ powers of mischief, yet the wish of standing well 
:in your opinion, and of vindicating myself against charges, 
which, if true, I should think very important, ipduces me to 
.trouble you with a few words. On the author himself I 
Jbave nothing to observes about him th^e can be no djfierence 
of opinion. Whatever .^ei^t any of ypu may be inclined 
.to give to the contents of the paper, no one can mistake the 
•purpose or diaracter of the writer, or hesitate to pronounce, 
that as the meiana he uses are the most base,, th^ motives by 
whieh.be is actuat$[d are the moait mean an4.mall^iant. 

The plain object of the paper is to excite, against me your 
resentments, as one who would have increased the present 
price of provisions by sending out of the kingdom that grain 
which was wanted for our own necessities*. 

My Friends, whatever judgment you may form of my con- 
duct, you shall, at least, not have to complain, that I do not 
deal openly by you. So far from wishing, as the author of 
the paper would insinuate, to conceal the part I have taken, 
I am ready not only to avow my conduct in the" fullest ex- 

* Wheat was 328. to 338. 6d. Rye 138. to 148. Barley iia* 
to 138. per comb. Sest flour 498. per 8ack« 
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tent, but to assure you, at this instant, and upon mature re* 
flection, there is no part which I do not perfectly zppcoivem. 
What I have either thought, felt, or acted upon the occasion^ 
is this.-— I wished, in common, I conceive, with every one 
else, that the state of provisions in this country might have 
been such as to allow of our affording tome relief to the 
distresses of our neighbours. I thought, (and have not yet 
changed my opinion) that the state of our provisions waft 
such ; and that we might have given the relief asked, with« 
out the efiect being felt in this country at all. But, at zaj 
rate, I thought we should enquire, whether it was so or not^ 
that we may not be deterred by imaginary dangers i and, if 
we could do nothing else, might at least show to the French^ 
that we had the wish to assist them. For this reason I 
proposed, that a committee should be appointed to inquire^ 
what change might have taken place since the sitting of the 
former committee. — Now, my Friends, what do you see in 
all this that should be deserving of blame ? Are any of you 
so selfish, harrow-minded, or vindidiive, so uidike Englisfai- 
men, not to say Christians, as to maintain, that, because 
the French and we are rival, and often hostile nations, that 
you would not furnish them in their distress with a morsel of 
bread, even though you should have enough remaining for 
yourselves i Will you go so far as to say, that you would 
not assist them unless that were the case : in other wordsy 
that if any inconveniences, however small, was^ to arise from 
it to yourselves, you would leave them to perish in their dis^ 
tress ? if such only is your charity, it cannot be said to be 
entitled to any high commendations. But supposing you 
did restrain your bounty widiin limits so \mwortby> would 
you have been prepared to say, and that too without inquiry^ 
that such a pittance as they asked, namely, less than one day's 
consumption of this country, could not have been granted 
without increasing the price of gain to our own poor i t 

^ * - • •• • 
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oeitainly was not prepared to say 8O9 nor hare I yet adopted 
that opinion; on the conti^r]^, I am quite persuaded^ had 
Qor ministers* done their duty, and been willing to risk^ 
as all men meaning to do their dttty mu$t do^ the raising a 
popular clamour against themselvesv for the sake of a gredt 
national object, that the quantity asked by the French might 
hare been furnished without any sensible effect in titit^ 
*>Tintry whatever. And I think it for ever to be regrettedy 
and' may be hereafter felt severely to our cost^ that an< o^ 
{(ortunity has been missed of dbifig such an act of grace to 
a^reat and generous nation, at a moment when they weie 
ifianifesting the mpst marked good will to us> and when thehr 
minds were in a state to receive the deepest impressions either 
it kindness or enmity. But these will he said perhaps to be 
distant considerations: let us look to some that a^e more 
more immediate. 

You are informed^ no doubt, that all France is at this 
fiioment in arms ; that men's minds are in the most dreadful 
ttfid alarming ferment $ that there is a suspension of ail 
fegular Governmetfit 3 and that instances are daily occurring 
tif persons of the first condition sacrificed to the popular 
fvLtf% In the midst of this, the English, many thblisands of 
vshoin are distributed over that kingdom, trarelkd about 
With perfect safety; being received even with particular 
ftlarks of cordiality, as persons presumed to be well affected 
to that cause of liberty for which the French are now con- 
tending. 

Will any one pretend to say, that a refusal, at siicb s 
momentv to assist "With the least supply,, diat part of their 
iUstress-frhidi arose from wanf of provisions, ipfii^t not so 
h[St« inflamed their minds against th!6 jpocM^try, as> to have 
ti|dfmgeroA tht life <^ overy EngHshm^n at t{>at time in 






* Mr. Fitt's first admxhistratibn. 






Frapce ? Will you yourselves pretend to say, h^Kl the cir- 
cumstances been reversed — had this country been in arnas, 
and in want of provisions, and a smaU relief, solicited fron\^ 
our neighbours, been refused, for reasons which \ye ha4 
thought frivolous, that Frenchmen travelling through tb|i; . 
country would have nothing to apprehend from the effect^ 
of popular violence? That they felt deeply the, ungracipusr* 
ness of our conduct, is well I^nown to all who were the^. 
in France. 

There was a moment, when, from the concurrence of thif 
with other causes, our Ambassador at Paris thought himsjel£, 
in great danger; and had a regard to his safety induct hinft* 
to withdraw, a massacre of all the English at Palris migbti 
v€ry possibly have been the consequence* 

But a slight and recent fact will shew our. coaduqt h^; 
operated more efiectually than any general reasoxu^ : -^ % 
scxvant of a friend of mine,, who arrived no l^g^r ago th^ii 
yeslcrday, was stopped on tus way by (|ome drafaons^ dxk^r 
hddl a long while in parley with a pistol cocked at bis breai^ 
on no other ground than < his being one pf that na^n w^j|} 
had refused them a morsel of bread at the mom<^ pf tbeii^ 
extreme need.' They were at last only pacifiqd.i)y beings 
assured that the refusal was the act of individual, ad^. ^Qt* 
approved by the iKttion at larg€. ' 

Yqu may judge from hen^, whediei^ tWSr, pitiful co^r* 
duct of ours might or. might not have prp4Hce4 consequencef^. 
die most tragical. If such consequences were not j^ojiuc^^ 
let u8 not argue, that, our fears having bee^ founfl n^ine^^. 
cessary, part of the motive to compliance which I hayj^ 
stated is in consequence done away : but rather s;^, tjhat tb^, 
nation thai has borne with such moderatjk>n ^h^t. tl^f 
deemed Ul-usage, was, for that very reason, ^ttpt^titlj^ 
to lie treated well. ! 
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These, my Friends, were the principal considerations 
which induced me to make that motion : and which, I fear^ 
will forbid me to repent of it, even if I should have the mis* 
fortune, which I should think a very great one, to haice in- 
curred your ill-will by it. The fairness of my motives you 
will not call in question. I am no com-fa£tor who am to 
profit by raising the price of grain ^ my tenants will not pay 
me a farthing more, whatever quantity had been sent to the 
French ; I cannot be suspected of a wish to benefit foreigners 
at the expence qf my own countrymen, perhaps of my 
own constituents, beyond what charity requires from man 
to man. •'^ I should say, that I could have no private in- 
terest in the question, if I did not recollect a pretty strong 
one, and of which I was fully aware at the time:-— 
an interest not to do what I thought right, from a view 
of the very event that has now happened, and the posnbility 
that some wretch might be found base enough to make the 
attempt which we have now seen 2 but the attempt wiil> I 
trust, prove abortive. As you cannot but be satisfied of 
Ae integrity of my motives, so I trust to your good sense 
and generous feelings to enter fully into the force of my 
fcasons. •— I will never believe, till I hear it from yourselves^ 
that more can be meant, by any impatience you may feel, 
than ths^t the interests of our own people were entitled first 
to be considered \ and that in any question between us and 
them, a small inconvenience on our part might be allowed 
to outweigh a large one on theirs. But I will xiever suspect 
you of an opinion so base, as that an Englisman is not to 
give relief to a Frenchman j, or, that when we have con- 
quered them in the field, we should not be equally ready to 
dispute the prize with them in the nobler contest of gene* 
rosity. — - 1 say this, supposing all interest of our own oot 
pf the question, but I am persuaded that interest and policy 
^ipf^nde4 thi$ compliance at pur handS| as much as honour 
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and humanity. — ^ I am persuaded tooj that if mmistry bad 
not shrunk from their duty^ but had conducted the measure 
as it was in' their power to conduct it^ the relief required 
might have been given, and all the good resulting from it been 
obtained, without any sacrifice on the part of this coimtry at 
all. I will not detain you longer, however, in the discussion 
of this subject. I am desirous to transmit to you immediately 
such an explanation of my conduct as may prevent miscon* 
struction and defeat the malice of those vriio would rob me 
of your good opinion; a possession which I shall be ever 
ambitious to retain, and which I will never, by intoitional 
misconduct, deserve to forfeit. Being, Gentlemen, with the 
greatest truth and attachment. 

Your very obliged and faithful 
humble servant^ 
London^ August 5, 1789. W.Windham. 

[The above letter appeared in the Norfolk Chronicle of August 9$ 

1789.] 
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Mr. Windham^ s Speech^ 
July 2, 179a, 

At a County Meeting at Norwich, to address His Majesty on the 
subject of a Proclamation against Seditious Meetings. 

• • • - • 

(From t^e NorfoU^ Chronicles) 

HE began with apologizing for his troubling the meeting 
on this occasion, the object of which he ccmceived would 
only have required his hearty assent — * but when he found 
Gentlemen wander £rom the subjecti and the purpose of that 
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meetiag^ and instead of merety \oimg an Address o£ Thaidca 
to His Majesty for the FrocJamstf ion^ enter into those oidlessi 
(fisciissions, which the mention of a Parliamentaxy Reform 
must bring forward^ he thought it proper to make a few 
obserrations : Firsts' with respect to the Proclamation; he 
wished to know if there was aaj thing new in this ; had 
not Prochunatiovis been issued upon less interesting occasions 
-^he.woiihiask what was there in the Proclamation that 
warruited this usexpectod opposition to the Address?— » 
Did the Proclattiation enact anj new laws I — - Did it sus^ 
pend any oM ones ? — * It went no further than to caution 
people from rcoexvilig». widi eagerness and confidence, opw 
nions' which tended to destroy all subordination, and in the 
end to the subversion of the constitution, and for which an 
Address of Thanks is to be voted for His Majesty's care and 
regard to the happiness and safety of his subje^s.-— Mr. 
Windham then reverted to, the subject of Re^orm^ whicht 
though he confessed was of too great a magnitude for a 
proper discussion in that place, yet there were certain points, 
relating personally to himself, which induced him, in some 
measure, to go into it. It had been pretty generally repre- 
sented, that he had, in another place, said he would oppose 
a Parliamentary Reform, in whatever shape it might be 
brought forward ; so far from it, he was a friend to uniyersal 
Reform. — If Gentlemen^ from a constant application of 
the word, had lost its original and true meaning, he must 
inform them, that Reform meant to make better, and would 
that be the case, if all those levelling principles were adopted 
here, Irhich have been received in a neighbouring kingdom ? 
•—Publications of a most inflammatory nature were circulated 
with the greatest industry among the lower ranju of. people 
-f^f*ic}ttba wtte formed, ^ which > ideas of a mo$t dai^efo^ 
iCAdeney wercr instilled into their muids, and d^usiye pfofr 
pccts wes» MA if^UiWh^ » t^liam^cf^t^ 9sivm h W«» 
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told them wottM realize ; but above 9IK correqpondencetf 
were carried on between tiie clubs in this kingdom and those' 
in France, the latter of which>^ the teal friends: to, andtjiose 
who had been the first in bringing the Revolution in that 
<*ountry about, utterly detested; •'-^ That it was not a mero 
assertion, ex Us own opinion entirely; he would bdg leave t^ 
mention a man, whose nanoe was not unknown to those asso- 
ciations — a man who might be supposed to hare some! 
knowledge in this business, and one who haci hod no incon- 
siderable share in bringing that R^olution to its present 
state. The man he alluded to^ wns M- 1st Fayette, Who> i» 
a letter to the National Assembly, had reprobated, in the 
strongest terms, the conduct o£ the members of the Jacobin 
Club ; men, he writes, '•rtn^ far from having any share iw 
that Government, were v^rktng even • against the Consritib' 
tion, as by law established ^ a faction, M, FafiSttef insists, 
that ought, for the safety of the country, to be Immediately 
extirpated ; yet these are thcf n>en whom our Reformists ar^ 
known to correspond with> and to \^hom emissaries ai^ conn 
tinually sent. What ! are we to* stand with our arms folded^ 
or are we not acthig more like ireal friends of oui eomttryi 
to oppose at the ons^, these dangerous proceedings ? But 
a few years ^go, the question put by electors to a candidate 
for a seat in Parliament, was, are you firmly anached to th^ 
principles of our glorious CoRStilutio0, as by law estabfished ^- 
These very men now will not aUtow that we have any Cdn^ 
stitution at all. He would inform diose, who upon all occa- 
sions are referring us to the. Revolution in France, as a 
precedent for us to feUow, that the Cbnstitutfoni 6f this 
country was l6oked upto by the authors of that Revolution 
ti^itb the highest respect <md admiration ^ and that* our 
superior happiness^ prosperity, and- c^cmsequence aniong 
nations to. which we ^«Mre very' mui^ inferior' in* natural 
advantages^ were ta'be attnboted solely to- that^ admiralble 

12 
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form of government, which had: not been made in an instant, 
but for which we are indebted to the umted wisdom of our 
ancestors. Mr. Windham stated, that if men, as he might 
be, were willing to suffer some little inconyeniences for the 
cause of liberty, yet that country (France) not only suffered 
inconvenience, but great misery from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. They who think otherwise, are com- 
pletely ignorant of the whole matter. 

Mr. Windham then remarked on the presumptuous folly of 
those men, who, from their avocations in life, had not 
opportunities of deep research, and who of course must 
have but a very superficial knowledge of what such changes 
might produce, coming forward with confidence and boldness 
in matters which those who might be supposed more ac« 
quainted with them, from their continual application and 
attention to them, never entered upon or attempted to 
undertake without the utmost fear and trembling. [Here 
Mr. Windham, to evince the force of his own reasoning, 
quoted from an author, of whom he supposed it would 
be no small recommendation to these gentlemen to find 
he was an opponent of Mr. Burke.] He compared our Con- 
stitution to a comfortable house, which had descended from 
father to son for ages, and which had always been found 
perfectly convenient to the families that had inhabited it ; it 
came to pass, however, that when the present owner had 
one day been describing with pleasure and satisfaction, the 
enjoyment of his situation to some of his neighbours^ they 
told him, with the utmost seriousness, that there were many 
evident defects in it, and advised him to make some altera* 
tions— «the good man was thunderstruck at their assertions, 
and more so upon asking them wlM good was to be obt^ned 
by the change } they freely confessed .they could not imme- 
diately point diat out, only it certainly should be altered, 
and with bis.ieave they would undertake to. do it. 
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owner upon this began to make enquiries about the profess 
sional skill of these men ; for, says he, I am perfectly, happy 
in my present state, and even should they make improve* 
ments (which I by no means see likely), myself and family 
noust be put t6 the greatest inconveniences while those are 
making, and heaven knows, if they may not bring. my now 
comfortable dwelling about my ears. He also made airother 
allusion in his speech respecting the lengths men would goy 
so far as words were concerned i he compared th»se men^ 
who >vould leave nothing unattempted that their pens and 
tongues could efiect, while it did pot encroach on their per* 
ional interests, to a man at a horse-race, who being rather 
short-sighted, and somewhat interested in the determination 
of the match, insisted, with the utmost vehemence and ob- 
stinacy,, that his favourite horse came in first. They have 
at those places, says Mr.WindlTam, a very summary method 
of settling these matters, which is no more than proposing a 
bet ; this was immediately done, and five guineas to one was 
oiiered ; the eflFect this had was >vonderful, for this man wiio 
had a prospect Of winning the sum, and who before would 
have risqued his eternal salvation on his opknon, would not 
now hazard a single guinea. Mr. Windham trusted, that as 
he gave Gentlemen credit for the disinterestedness of their 
sentiments, they would in return do him the justice to be* 
lieve he acted upon the same principle. *— If men really pre* 
ferred a republican. government, and were honest in their 
sentiments, he by no means blamed them. He could live in 
perfect charity with such men, and grant them toleration ki 
all its latitude, and that was more, he feared, than some of 
his late friends were now ready to grant him.«— That interest 
was not the object that induced him to take the side of the 
quesitionhe had done, he begged leave, in a few words, to 
make apparent ; that he was acting diametrically opposite to 
idt pwp inter^sti auny of thpse Gentlemen (to whom hf 
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must confess himself under obligatiaaa^ and tO'difierfirom 
whom /gave him infinite conoem^} had yery pointedly ex- 
plained to bhn; but that concern was greatly aUevisitedy 
when the difference that sabiisted between rtbpiQi would» 
upon iiiTestagation) be fiaund very aomute indaedi for^l^ugh 
diey did not agree on subordinate {)oti)tSp their general prin- 
ciples were still the same. He did not jee how Gendemen 
co^ld^afI^ue (that a Parliameotary Reform would injure his 
jnterest'io Norwich, if the right of ^elsctiion was more .popu- 
iar, unless they thought that the iconteat w4)uld hii mote 
•expensive. He said he was returned for iv). haix)ughj and 
iiad no borough to dispose of; tlierefore, on. those gUoiinds, 
ihe did i not oppose tefbtm* Mr. Windham concluded i|i^ 
•speech, with 'the .utmost animation, in nearly tfae followi|)g 
words c^^ That the honour and satisfaction in being .choiSfii 
^a repcesentatixre of Norwich, was indeed most {intinMiitely 
iconnscted -with his happiness 1 but.h^ sb^uld think JMlQself 
cimworthy; that situation^ in .which tbeir kucidlieQS had placi^^ 
him, should he ai3t contrary to the dici^sites pf, Ua ow^rcgn- 
ijcience, which had led.him to five his <C|)i|iio|i sinccsely and 
openly .upon this important subject. 



(D.) Rige7«. 

.Extract of a Letter from the Right Honour able. W. Windham 9 
tg Sir /. C. Hifpirlej, Bart, previous to .the debate §n the 
Catholic ^stion^ i^oZ. , 

<< THE short argument is, that in this, as iaothar cases, 
you must chuse between opposite dangers; and that t^e 
danger* tK> be appre h ended from leaving the CalboUcs of be- 
laridin&tif preient state, is greater-thaa any diat can i»e 



supposed to arise, in whatever length of time, out of the 
increase of their present privileges. If the Church be neces- 
sary to the State (as it is), the State must be acknowledged 
to be equally necessary to the Church \ and what is to be- 
come of the Church of £ngland> should England itself be 
lost ? or how shall £i\gland be maintained, if the French 
should set a permanent footing in Ireland ? The condition 
of Ireland is, for the greater part of its population, that of 
a sort of semi-barbarism s which not only keeps that country 
in a depressed ^tate, deprived, for the greater part, of those 
advant2^es, which nature ^eems to have intended for it ; but 
senders it, in the present circumstances of the world, .a 
source of continued and imminent danger to us. This de- 
pressed and disordered state seepis to have been altogether 
produced, by the system of bws and government adopted 
originally, perjiaps necessarily, but since continued unnecesr 
larily. With respect to the Catholics; without converting 
them> the only operation of these laws has b^en to brutalize 
and barbarize them, rendering them at the same time ou^ 
enemies. Of these lawd, the greater p^rt have, during the 
present reign, been repealed ; and, upon the same principle, as 
also with a view to convey to the Catholics the real and prac-^ 
(ical benefit of what has already been done for them| it 
would be right, in my opinion, to repeal the remainder. The 
danger of such repeal, even at any period the most distant, 
I cannot persuade myself to be smy at all. If the Church of 
England is ever to be overturneci, or undermined^ it will not 
be by the Catholics, but by sects of a far different descrip* 
lion, or by persons of no religion whatever.'' 



i 
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IN the House ot Lordsj on the 6th of June i8io> in a 
debate on the Question for referring to a Committee of the 
whole house the Petitions of the Roman Catholics of Ire«* 
land. 

Earl Grbt^ in maintaining the necessity of extending 
relief to the Catholics, drew a picture of the perils with 
which, the Empire was surrounded by the progress of the 
enemy in every quarter. Such dangers, he observed, 
threatened from without. Was there nothing to appal from 
a view of our internal situation ? When every thing that 
was visible was of an alarming nature, it was no inconsider- 
able aggravation of the evil to see the great men which had 
been snatched from their country by the hand of death, at 
the moment when her perils stood most in need of their com- 
manding talents. Within the last four years they had lost 
two great stateismen, Mr» Fox and Mr. Pitt, to whom, above 
all others, he could safely affirm, the different political de» 
scriptions in the country looked up for that wisdom in coun« 
oil and energy in execution, so necessary in any pressing 
emergency of public affairs. To these was now added the 
third loss, the subject of their present lamentations. It wa» 
unnecessary to say that he alluded to the late Mr. Windham r 
It was his misfortune at different times to differ from that 
distinguished and regretted character, yet in the heat of 
political disagreement^ he never ceased to admire his many^ 
and splendid virtues. *— ^ He was a man of a greats original, 
and conmianding genius— -with a mind cultivated widi the 
richest stores of intellectual wealth, and a fancy winged ta 
the highest flights of a most captivating imagery ; of sound 
and spotless integrity (hear ! hear !), with a warm spirit, but 
a generous heart (hear I hear I), and of a courage and deter-- 

II 
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tnination so characteristic, as to hold him^ forward as the 
strong example of what the old English heart could effect or 
endure. He was such a man, that his adversary, if there 
Was any man worthy to be his adversary, must respect him« 
He had, indeed, his faults, but they served like the skilful 
disposition of shade in works of art, to make the impression 
of his virtues more striking, and gave additional grandeur to 
the great outline of his character* 



IN the House oF Commons, on the 7th of June 18 10, 
Lord Milton rose, and in a tone which the strength of 
his feelings frequently rendered inaudible, spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect: — In moving, Sir, for a new writ forHigham 
Ferrers, I feel it to be my duty to speak of that illustrious 
man whose death has occasioned the present motion. It 
would have heen better if the performance of that duty had 
devolved upon some more competent person ; at the same 
time, I must say, that connected, as t had the honour to be» 
with that illustrious man, my heart would have upbraided 
me if I had seen any person whatever more eager to do that 
justice than myself. I decline to take that course, for which 
are some examples, with regard to Other distinguished indi- 
viduals^ in consequence of the last strict injunctions of my 
deceased friend ; and in the observations which I mean to 
submit to you, I do not wish to allude to any particular part 
of his public conduct, lest such allusion should tend to 
create the slightest difierence of opinion among those who 
are willing to do honour to his memory. When I speak of 
his great talents and unsullied integrity, I feel confident that 
no difference can arise, either among those who agreed or 
those who disagreed with him. All persons admit the splen- 
dour of his genius, the extent of bis ability, the value and 
-VOL. I. M • 
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die variety of lys mental acquirements ; all wfai» have had 
any opportunity of witnessing the display of hiB tigdrou9> 
his'instructirey his rich and polished eloquence^ ^iU) I am 
persuaded, concur with me in die opinion, that fab de^K 
has caused a great, and perhaps, an irreparable vacaitdy in 
this house. But in addition to all the qualities of jgieniiiB, 
information and integrity, which confessedly belongicd to 
my lamented friend, there was one diaracter whidi •citUched 
to him in a most emhient degree — (Here the Noble Lord 
was quite oppressed by his emotion, and there was a loud 
and general cry of hear, hear, hear !) — I belie ve;, resumed 
the Noble Lord, that it will ever remain in the memory of 
this house, that among the most interesting peculiarities 
which distinguished my friend, was an undaunted intrepidity 
under all circumstances, such indeed as rarely falls to the 
lot of man, and a manly promptitude to speak his mind 
upon all occasions. He was the man of whom more than ' 
another it might well be said — 



Non ciyium ardor prava jubentiumj 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 

tLA^ti%^^ ^%%%m^9¥ a/^1«^4 



Mente quatit solida. 



He was the man who was never to be moved from bis pur- 
pose, or relaxed in his exertion by any considerations, either 
of fear or of favour — no, never was he to be warped from 
the honest dictates of his own mind. This qi^ity, always 
so valuable, and which, on all occasions, conferved %udk pt- 
cidiar importance upon his sentiments, remkars his lose at 
present an aggravated national calaaaity, .Fornevtti per- 
haps, was it more necessary that public men diouU not 
shrink from their duties, but act firmly and cenststesilf with 
the dictates of an honest and unbiassed opiaion» WUk I 
dilate upon l^e merits of my deceased friaa^ kiBAj ymA 
, |o .1 . ... 



to abstain from any flilng fike eiaggeratfen. It was very 
rardy his lot to obtain what is usuafly termed popularity. 
But, if it be true, as it has often been remarked, that rarely 
high character and popularity are to be found joined toge^ 
ther, his fate ftttnished an imptcssite illustration of that 
remark. There may be persons ready t6 follow the inclina- 
tion of what is called popularity respecting my friend. 'But 
akhoagh he may not hate the favour of such persons, suri 
I am, that in no p^ of his condtitt did he ever want thi 
sanction of an approving conscknct — that in no instance 
whatever was he without that highest of hninim gratlficatiotisl 
No, his honourable mind was ever ctmscious that if it did 
not enjoy, at least it deserved the good opinion of the cotm^ 
try. — That he actually had the good opinion of all thosi 
who are cajmUe of truly appreciating character, I have tiOt 
the slightest doubt. Among all those who attach any value 
to real public virtue atid i^lent, I am firmly persuaded thsli 
no man ever stodd higher. If he had faults and indiscre- 
tions, which of us are without them i but his faults and 
indiscf etions were not of atiy ordinary cast, for they spruA^ 
from no ordinary source. They were not the effect of sLttf 
deficiency of understanding or lowness of view — no, hxd 
of tha^t high-minded generosity which was his peculiar cha- 
racteristic. His disinterestedness was wholly unquestionable. 
Never did he appear to regard in the slightest degfce In what 
manner his public conduct might afiict hitttsclf — ho# it- 
might im^alt his character or hfs cittumstances. Itifluehcei 
atette by wfrat (le tonceivcd to-be right, ftte steadily pursued 
it without any dread of consequences. Whether his ideaCfl!' 
of right or wrong were generally correct, or whether results 
generuUy justified those ideiisi ceitaiit I am diat I anticipate 
the leoacwrve^e of 4^otti trix) doedy observed him, that l3m 
feelingti ind ibc medvea i3awt deittrtbed^ were the wmfbror. 
gtttd€»^ Ua ccttkiiDtt..'^ At aii earlf fisriod of^Uviife^ far 
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had attached himself to another great man (Mr. Burke), 
whose loss the country has already deplored. He imbibed 
from that great character ^those opinions which he invariably 
pursued ; and though, at one time, it might be said, that 
he became exceedingly alarmed at what some might regard 
as improvements, but what others might consider as inno- 
vations, it proceeded from a reverential awe for. the true 
principles of the constitution. — The Noble Lord then ex- 
pressed that it had been his wish to avoid any thing which 
could tend to excite controversy and to confine himself to 
those points, upon which controversy was impossible* It 
was his wish to say something on those parts of his character 
which others might not have had opportunities of observing, 
but he felt himself unequal to the task. Perhaps it was un- 
necessary that he should do so. The house knew his public 
character; and certain he was, that among his friends and 
foes there was but one opinion -— that in his death they had 
sustained a loss which perhaps the youngest among them 
might npt live to see repaired. Haying thus unburdened his 
own mind on the occasion, he believed he had no more to 
say^ Had he not so expressed himself, his conduct might 
have been justly considered ipore extraordinary. . He la- 
moited-what he had said had been so inelegantly spoken, 
but' he was not able sufficiently to master his feelings to ex- 
press bimMlf as he could wish. He concluded by moving, 
? l^bat t^^^pcaker do issue his writ for a burgess to serve 
in parliament for the borough of Higham Ferrers, in the 
SQom of the Right Honourable William Windham, de- 

..Mr.CAHNiNG, though he had been long in the habit of 
cpporing the.public <:onduct of die illustrious character now 
no more, rose to bear his testimony to those bdents and 
mtuea which had distingmshed Mr* Windham's qpkodid 
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career. He felt equally with the Noble Lord, the impossi-' 
bility of doing justice to talents so exalted, to virtues so 
rare. Among all the storms and' all the contests which hard' 
raged in his time, whatever might have been the frenzy of* 
the moment, he above all had avoided the appearance arid' 
the reality of soliciting popular approbation. But if his 
conduct had not made him the object of transient popularity,' 
It had secured him what was of greater value, lasting and' 
unperishable admiration. At no time could so great a cha* 
racter pay the last debt of nature, without leaving a chasm 
much to be deplored, and difficult to fill up ; but never was' 
there a period at which his loss could be mote sensibly felt 
than at the present. Throughout his life, from a sincere 
sense of public duty, he had exposed himself to every threat- 
ening evil, in what he conceived to be the cause of hi^' 
country. — He had left them a. proof that conduct so up* 
right, if riot calculated to gain the applause of a party, was. 
certain of conciliating universal esteem. It had often been 
his (Mr. Canning's) fate, during tlie time he had been his 
contemporary, to oppose his public conduct. This he had 
frequently done, thinking he (Mr. Windham), carried the 
best principles to an excess, but. never once liad he suspected 
his motives to be dishonourable. — There was a selfishness 
of which it was difiicult for a public man to divest himself 
— the selfish pleasure of pleasing those with whonv they* 
were in the habit of . acting ; but superior still, even of this ' 
most amiable of all selfish feelings had Mr. Windham been 
acquitted, both by his political friends and opponents. When 
he recollected the accomplishments by which that great cha* 
racter had been graced— when he considered the extent of 
his knowledge, and the force of his eloquence^ which, if 
not the most commanding they had ever beard, was the 
most insinuating— -which, if it did not convince, delighted 
all who heard it, made them fed with the man while. speak* 

M3 
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i^ wi eater Into hi$ Jieart, he could not but {eel 8oiaae<* 
^hat reconciled to that which had been called ^ a blot in 
o^r constitution." He alluded to the borough^^ of \f hich so 
naany complaints had been made. He did not say^ that if 
none such already existed in the constttutioni he would 
create theni) but among the necessary imperfections of our 
system, he thought it must be admitted that they had tuvned 
to a good account. — The Noble Lord had concluded bis 
speech by moving that a new writ be issued for the borpygb 
of Higbam F.errers-^-«that was one of those bprougbabeld 
up as defects in the parliamentary represi^ntation pf that 
house. He begged the house would reipoUect th^c wheUf 
from a loss of popularity, that Right Honourable Gentleman 
was deprive^ of a seat for his native county, tbat house had 
b^en indebted for the services and the splendid ta|ents^ of 
Mr* Windham to the borpugh df Higham Ferrers. 



(R) Page 139. 

The following letter, referred to in the foregoing narr»* 
dve, was 'addressed by Mr. Windham to his nephew Captam 
Lukin, on the death of Mrs. Foy,^ the niece of the fonnor 
and sister of the latter. * 

<< SAD, sad iiew% my* dear William, J h^ve to aqpd ypu, 
not of a public, but of a private natjure» ai>d Ciucb 9fk will 
try yoiur ^irits^ and afitct your lund heart» ny>r^ tban smj 
Aing that has yet befallen yoa. 7o«v poor igfli^ji ii^''^ 
aevei will you see her move 1 9*- n«ffr fiwe wiU.lk^?V«lw>m 
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• 

your return, rejoice in your success, and gladden the heartf 
of us all by her gay and amiable manners, and by her kind 
and virtuous affections ! After a long and bad labour, which 
ended in the death of the child, and after fostering our hopetl 
for some days by an appearance of doing well, she iailed aH 
at once, and has left us nothing but to lament the breach thoief 
made in the happiness of the family, to follow her with our 
regrets, and to console ourselves with the reflection, that she 
has escaped at least from all the ills of life, and partakes of 
all the hopes which Revelation holds out to those who do not 
renounce .them by the wickedness of their lives, and by the 
abdication of all desire and endeavour to recommend them* 
selves to the Divine mercy. 

** Your brothers George and Robert, who are in town> 
and have heard from me, and in part by a letter from Foy, 
this dreadful news, are preparing^ to go to your mother at 
Bath, where she has at least had the consolation of attending 
Mary in her last moments. Your father, who, upon the 
strength of the good accounts which we had received, went 
down to Rochford, will learn the account from me to-day | 
and will fortunately be in the situation where he can be most 
useful in concerting with Mr, Wright, how he shall break 
the news to Kitty, and how he shall best console her under 
the affliction, which I fear will not fail to shock her very 
much. Mrs. Windham and I intend to- set out to-morrow 
nH>ming to join your mother at Bath. There is fortunately 
an adjournment of parliament, which will enable me to go 
without difficulty; and Mrs. W. as you will imagine is 
clearly on the side of our going. What a different visit from 
what it would have been, had poor Mary been there I Wliat 
a loss to the future happiness of Feibrigg ! ^ 

<< I must .not pursue these reflections, nor encourage you 
to pursue them too much, lest they should relax your ardour 
in the active aervice in which you may soon be employed; I 

M 4 
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almost tremble now at what I have been endearouring to 
secure to you relative to the object about which Lord Spencer 
has written, at my request, to Lord St. Vincent. I could at 
this moment almost be glad if the application should fail| 
but we must go our course, and leave the event to Pro* 
vidence. 

<* God bless you, my dear William. You will give some 
tears to poor Mary, as I do j but you must wipe them away, 
and preserve only an affectionate and tender remembrance of 
her. That she deserved from you, and from all connected 
with her. Mrs. W., if she knew of my writings would I 
am sure desire her most cordial and kind remembrances* 
Let us hear from you whenever you can write. Tour nu)«^ 
ther will be very anxious to hear, as well as yours ever, 

«< my dear William, 

<< most affectionately, 

« W.Windham.'* 



The letter which follows was written by Mr. Windham on 
the death of a most worthy and excellent friend. It is ad- 
dressed to the son of the deceased person. 

•« Pall Molly 
" Mt dear Sir, April 2^^ 1807. 

^< HowEVi^R strange it is that I should have delayed till 
now to say any thing upon the subject of your late irreparable 
loss, you will never have doubted for a moment of the 
manner in which it must have been felt both by- Mrs. Wind- 
ham and myself. Never were people more truly sensible of 
the loss of any one, than we have been of that of your ex-^ 
cellent father, whether considered with respect to Mrs* H— 
and you, and the rest of your family, or with respect to 
ourselves. Of his virtues it is needless to speak. Full jus- 
tice willj I am persuaded^ have been dose (q them by the 
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universal regret of all who personally knew him, or were 
acquainted with him only by character or reputation. I may 
say with confidence that I never knew a man of a purer 
mind, of sounder principles, of more amiable dispositions^ 
or of a more manly cast of character. His value to me could^ 
not be less than in full proportion to these opinions. Be- 
sides the effect of intimate knowledge, and habits of per- 
sonal intercourse, the sense of all these virtues was doubly, 
impressed on me by long continued acts of service and 
kindness, and by a steady and indulgent friendship which 
he had the goodness to feel for me during a course of 
years, unvarying in any fortune, and which, I am per- 
suaded, never would have varied, had our lives been seve- 
rally prolonged to ever so late a period. 

*^ Such friends it is impossible to replace, and whether, 
therefore, we consider this loss as respecting ourselves, or 
in relation to those still more deeply affected by it, and 
not less dear to us, it throws a gloom over all our pros- 
pects, and particularly those connected with Norfolk, \trhich 
we cahnot expect that any time should entirely overcome. 
We shall never return into Norfolk without recalling scenes 
that used to await us there j without combining the thought 
of what we used to meet, with the reflection that we are 
to meet it.no more. I wish the same occasions may not 
prove to you, in like manner a renewal of impressions 
which time by its natural and intended operation must be 
continually wearing away, and which, at all events, must 
be made to give place to those numerous duties which you 
will now more than ever be called upon to discharge, as well 
as to those enjoyments, many of them connected with these 
very duties, which I trust life has in store for you. 

<< To Mrs. H such return to serenity and composure^ 

or at least to cheerfulness, may be slower and more diffi- 
cult,; -— though similar cares and duticSf and eiyoymenta 
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derived from the happiness of those around hery most have 
the effect by degrees of turning her mind from the memory 
of what she has lost to the contemplation of what still re- 
mains to her. Mrs. Windham and I regretted not a little the 
absence of Miss H ■ , as well on her account, if indeed 
on that account it was to be regretted, as from the consola- 
tion and aid which she might have afibrded to Mrs. H ■■; 
Her own situation, left to herself^ was in fact truly pitiable, 
though free from every sentiment of self-reproach, which 
people on such occasions ^e so apt to conceive, as having 
been absent by any want of prudence or foresight, or by 
any act which she could attribute to herself, 

<< Most deeply are we interested in the welfare of all that 
remains of the family, and have heard, therefore, with no 
small satisfaction, what I hope is a true representation of the 
present and probable future situation of your affairs. Mrs. 

Windham has forborne to vmte to Mrs. H knowing 

that such a letter could convey nothing but what Mrs. H— 
would feel already assured of, and depending upon my 
writing to you which ^he supposes me, indeed, to have 
done long since. I have been, in like manner, little anxious 
about writing, from a full conviction that you would never 
doubt for a moment how I felt upon this occasion, either with 
respect to your father, whom I loved and valued beyond 
most men I ever knew, or with respect to those ^hom he 
loved and valued ; yourself, my dear Sir, in the first in^tance^ 
whom I have always considered as the genuine reptes^tattve 
of your father's virtues. Every sentiment of afl^tion and 
attachment which the merits, as well as Itckidness, of each 
individual of your family claim so strongly from Mrs. Wind- 
ham and myself, must be enhanced by the memory of what 
we felt for your father, and of what he proved so amply 
that he had the goodness to feel for us. ■ ■ ^ 

<< With my mind foil of such a subject, I cftnftot bring 
myself to touch on any other, and therefore can only request 



^ • 
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you to receive and convey to Mrs. H and all your family, 

the assurance of our most affectionate regards, and to be- 
lieve me to be, dear Sir, 

*^ Tour sincere and unalterable friend, 

« W. Windham." 



The Writer of the foregoing Narrative is happy to avail 
himself of the permission virhich has been obligingly given 
to him by J. Courtenay, Esq. (a gentleman with whom 
Mr. Windham maintained a long and valued friendship) to 
lay before the Reader the following 

CONGRATULATORY ODE, 

ADDRESSED TO 

WILLIAM WINDHAM, ESQ. 

OF FELBRIGG, NORFOLK, 
ON HIS RECOVERY FROM A DANGEROUS FIT OF ILLNESS) 

1778. 

Musis amicus trisdtlam et metus, 

^Traclam protervis in mare Creticum 

Portare ventis— — ^ HoR. l<ib. I* Ode %6, 

I. 

TO Windham tune no venal lyre, 
His name shall every note inspire. 

And dignify my lays ; 
Again, he^ll lead fair Freedom's* train. 
Who, charm'd by his enlivening strain, 

Will joiix in hc9MlCelt praise. 



_9 I 

* Mr. Windham bad vei^ htely distinguished himself by a 
spirited and eloquent speech, against an Addtess proposed at Nor- 
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Agaiiii heMl shine in bloom of youth, 
Endu'd with genius, science, truth ; 

Fitted for Virtue's shrine : 
Let the same skill f our Windham save. 
That snatch'd a Glo'ster J from the grave ; 

Fll sing its power divine. 

m. 

When anxious fears the mind deprest, 
No festive mirth could touch the breast ; 

Slow mov'd the languid hours ; 
Of thee, my Friend, alone we speak. 
While sorrow dims each pallid cheek. 

And on each visage lowers. 

IV. 

For you, the timid, blushing Maid, 
With tend'rest wishes, fervent pray*d ; 

Love every accent wings : 
But now she tunes her grateful voice, 
And bids the vocal lyre rejoice. 

While rapture wakes the strings* 



wich, in support of the American War. He set o£F the night 
^before from Mr. Sheridan's house, and just arrrived in time to 
attend the Meeting. 

f For an account of the illness from which Mr. Windham had 
recovered, see page lo of the preceding Narrative. £d. 

X His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, who had lately 
been attended by Dr. Jebb. 
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V. 

Again, in social circles gay, 
UnrivalPd talents youll display, 

While brilliant fancy glows ; 
And language, splendid and refin'd. 
O'er your luxuriant, vivid mind 

A double lustre throws. 



VI. 

O ! born to bless the common weal ; 
To emulate a Keppel's zeal. 

In naval annals bright ; 
When each indignant sailor rav'd. 
And Victory's signals vainly wav'd. 

To call the recreant Knight. 



VII. 
Oft have I seen thy spirit rise^ 
Oft mark'd the lightning of thine eyes^ 

Along th' embattrd line j 
Ardent, proud Freedom's sword to wield, 
To lead hex; offspring to the field. 

And like a Hampden shine. 



vni; 

Agsun, we'll turn the classic page. 
Where Greece defies a Tyrant's rage. 

And soars above controul ; 
Then Liberty her sons could charm. 
Nerve every gallant Chieftain's arm. 

And fire jus gen'rous souU 
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IX. 

ToWNSHENDj with quidc sensations blest, 
Will snatch you to a Soldier's breast^ 

By sacred ties ally^ ; 
Who priz'd and loy'd thy noble Sire ; 
To all his fame sees diee aBpire, 

And feels a father's pride. 

X. 

Already see the Patriot Batid» 
By hope elated, press your hand, 

And mutual welcomes blend ^ 
From Burke the tear of joy will start, 
While Saville * clasps you to his heart. 

And Ca'ndish f hails his friend ! 

XL 
When Britain shall revere your nanie. 
And plausive Senates spread your fame, 

Unbought by paltry art ; 
Still o*er your voice will truth preside, 
And bold, indignant, manly pride 

Sway your intrepid heart. 

XII. 

While long debates protract the night. 
Marking Time's yawniijg^ tedious flight. 

In every languid eye ^ 
Tour wit the dulhiess shall ilkmie^ 
As flames electric chasd the gloom. . 

That clouds a soivib'jrOus sky* 



I i ■• ' • I • h* ■ 1 



* The late Sir George Saville* f Lord John Cavendish. 
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To the above Ode may be added some Lines, which were 
written by the Lady of John Browne, Esq. of Hethersett 
in Norfolk, a faithful and much-esteemed friend o£ the sub- 
ject of the preceding Memoirs. 



On taking leave q/* Mr. Windham, 

October 5, 1798.' 

WINDHAM, farewell ! Britannia*s pride and boast. 
Statesmen Wkt Thee are in themselves a host. 
— Go to thy Noble Friends, firm in the cause. 
Still guard our Throne, our Altars, and our Laws. 
Windham, farewell ! and may that awful power. 
Who smil'd on Britain in the darkest hour. 
And bade her rise sole Empress of the Main, 
Howes, Vincents, Duncans, Nelsons, in her train j 
Thy generous virtues still inspire and guard. 
And give thy patriot cares their due reward. 
Thine eye's keen lightening still may treason fear. 
And impious faction shrink when Thou art near. 

Oft may thy Beech's venerable shade, • 
(By Autumn's richest tints now lovelier made) 
View Thee from public cares awhile retire. 
To taste the bliss domestic scenes inspire ; 
Where elegance and tafte, friendship and love, 
Judgment and wit, the social hours improve. 
As erst Rome's genius view'd the laurel shade. 
Where Pliny with his lov'd Calphurnia stray'd. 
Such transports in Britannia's bosom glow. 
Since what Laurentium was^ is Felbrigg mw. 
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